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LITERATURE. 


A Century of Revolution. By W. 8. Lilly. 
(Chapmen & Hall.) 


“A Cento from the Revolutionists’’ would 
be a more appropriate title for this volume. 
Mr. Lilly tries to show by a series of extracts 
from a certain number of writers, whom he 
chooses to regard as authorised representatives 
or apologists of the French Revolution, that 
its principles are fatal to true liberty, hostile 
to religion and morality, degrading to art, 
inconsistent with science, and injurious to 
legitimate democracy. Christianity, on the 
other hand—especially, we are left to suppose, 
under the form of Roman Catholicism—is 
eminently liberal and ennobling in its ten- 
dencies, as well as perfectly compatible with 
the Darwinian theory, By an unfortunate 
misunderstanding, saints have often appeared 
as persecutors, while the exclusive advocacy 
of toleration has been left to unbelievers; but 
in future the opposing parties will assume 
their true relative positions as friends and 
enemies of liberty and knowledge. 

Mr. Lilly is bimeelf a sincere and earnest— 
in some respects even what would be called 
in England an advanced—Liberal; and much 
of the work done a hundred years ago by the 
National Assembly seems to meet with his 
hearty approval. What he attacks as fatally 
mischievous to the true interests of France 
both then and now is the principle of popular 
sovereignty exercised through universal suf- 
frage. According to him, this principle, as 
expounded in Rousseau’s Contrat Social, im- 
plies the natural goodness of all men, their 
equal fitness to pass judgment on political 
questions, and, implicitly, the decision of moral 
issues by reference to a majority of votes. 
He points out the incompatibility of the first 
postulate—that is the natural goodness of 
mankind—with the Christian doctrine of a 
fall, and deduces from it the hostility towards 
religion shown by the first French Revolu- 
tionists and by their successors, the present 
rulers of France. Now, were this explanation 
correct it would only account for their rejec- 
tion of those forms of Christianity which 
involve a belief in human depravity ; whereas 
the essential part of Mr. Lilly’s case is to 
prove that the Revolution as such wages war, 
not only on Christianity, but on every kind of 
theism (p. 57). Mr. Lilly cannot be unaware 
that Rousseau was himself a devout theist, and 
that his chief disciple Robespierre sent the athe- 
istic worshippers of Reason to the guillotine. 
He must know also that Mr. John Morley, from 
Whose writings he quotes largely in order to 
prove the anti-Christian character of the 

volution, is no believer either in the natural 
goodness of man or in any other of Rousseau’s 
metaphysical principles. { Nor is there any 





reason to suppose that the republican statesmen 
of modern France draw their inspiration from 
the Contrat Social. The parliamentary system 
which they have established and are now 
struggling to uphold was particularly hateful 
to Rousseau. Were that pbilosopher now 
framing a constitution for France he would 
probably give her a strong and independent 
executive, tempered by the reference of every 
new law to a mass vote of the people. In 
fact, the plebiscitary system of Gen. Boulanger 
would go nearer to realising his ideas than 
any régime that has ever been tried in France. 

However this may be, no farfetched reason 
is needed to explain the attitude of more or 
less active hostility towards Catholicism, to- 
wards Christianity, and even towards every 
form of theism, which undoubtedly character- 
ises most continental revolutionists and some 
English Radicals. It is natural that the per- 
eons who disregard authority and tradition in 
practice should also disregard them in theory; 
and it is on authority and tradition that the 
claims of faith most often rest. Conversely, 
the adherents of ancient creeds have generally 
shown a marked predilection for ancient in- 
stitutions; while Christianity, in particular, 
has tended from the very beginning to league 
itself with the powers that be. When modern 
revolutionists attack the Church, we must 
remember that they often do so in self- 
defence. Those who sang a Te Deum to 
celebrate the destruction of the Second Re- 
public by a perjured assassin ; who gave their 
support to the despotism of the Second Empire 
through its whole duration, except when it 
was allied with Italian freedom; and who, 
after its fall, sought to establish what would 
have been the worse tyranny of Henri V.— 
these men should not complain if they are 
treated with distrust or enmity by the Third 
Republic. Mr. Lilly affects to wonder at the 
eagerness with which Darwinism has been 
welcomed by the revolutionists. Darwinism 
is no doubt unfavourable to the foolish notion 
that all human beings are born with equal 
capabilities for wisdom and virtue; but it is 
much more obviously destructive to the 
Catholic doctrine of a fall, and its signifi- 
cance in this respect has been much more 
justly appreciated by Dr. Franz Delitzsch 
than by our author. 

Passing to the domain of art, we find an 
even worse confusion of ideas. Nothing but 
the blindest partisanship could in one and the 
same polemic make the Revolution responsible 
both for the metaphysical politics of Rousseau 
and for the realistic method of M. Zola. Ac- 
cording to the latter, as here cited, 

‘*the problem is to know what a certain 
passion, acting in a certain environment and 
in certain circumstances, will produce as 
regards the individual and society. And the 
way to sclve it is to take the facts in nature, 
then to study their mechanism by bringing to 
bear upon them the modifications of circum- 
stances and environments” (pp. 151 sq.) ; 
while Rousseau assumes 


‘‘ an abstract, an unrelated, a universal man: 
identical in all ages, in all latitudes, in all 
races, in all states of civilisation ” (p. 167). 

The typical novelist of Rousseau’s Revolu- 
tion is, in fact, Victor Hugo, not M. Zola; 
but it would not have suited Mr. Lilly’s 


purpose to single out that great idealist as the 
object of his assault. 





Interwoven with the criticism on M. Zola’s 
naturalism—a sufficiently just although mis- 
placed criticism—is a violent attack upon 
Paul Bert, at whose probable damnation the 
author not obscurely hints (p. 102). The 
physiological experiments of that ill-fated 
savant are skilfully used so as to make his 
anti-clerical policy odious in the eyes of the 
English public. Without being stated in so 
many words, it is implied that radicalism in 
politics, atheism in speculation, and vivisec- 
tion in science are logically connected with 
one another. Nevertheless some very orthodox 
and conservative people are known to approve 
of experiments on living animals, when per- 
formed in the interest of scientific research ; 
while others who hold very advanced opinions 
in religion and politics regard them with pro- 
found abhorrence. Mr. Lilly is, of course, 
free to argue against vivisection as a method 
of investigation, although the way in which 
he uses it to illustrate the artistic method of 
M. Zola suggests an almost inconceivable 
ignorance of what experiment means. But he 
1s not free to denounce it on moral grounds 
after penving the following passage : 

‘The supreme law which rules throughout the 
universe is a law of tendency upward, of 
striving after perfection. ... Whata flood of 
light is hereby thrown upon that deep saying 
that ‘the whole creation groaneth and tra- 
vaileth in pain together,’ waiting for the 
deliverance! ‘In pain’; pain everywhere; 
pain throughout the boundless battlefield, the 
illimitable sepulchre of creation, but every- 
where the necessary instrument of advance, not 
fruitless. . . . Darwinism tells me of law reign- 
ing throughout this universe of pain and death. 
Conscience replies, * Yes; supremely just law. 
And that is enough for thee to know. Cease 
thy foolish pratings of happiness and uuhappi- 
ness. . . . Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right?’ ” (pp. 127 sq.). 

What is this but describing the Creator as an 
almighty Paul Bert ? 

When Mr. Lilly attempts to represent 
Catholic Christianity as the indispensable 
basis of liberty he is no more fortunate than 
when he attempts to reconcile its dogmas 
with the results of science. In defining 
liberty as ‘‘the unimpeded use of any 
faculty ” (p. 18), he virtually admits that to 
be complete it must include free thought and 
free speech ; and there are abundant indica- 
tions throughout the volume that liberty 
understood in this comprehensive sense is, 
according to his philosophy, a simple human 
right. Lut to assert that this great principle 
is, under the name of freedom of conscience, 
an essential element of Christianity, seems, to 
say the least of it, rather audacious. Nobody 
can claim freedom of opinion, or, if the term 
be preferred, of conscience, as a personal 
right unless he is prepared to concede the 
same right to those who differ from him; and 
that is just what Catholic ecclesiastics, at any 
rate, have never done until they were com- 
pelled. What Christian martyrs in all ages 
have suffered for was not free conscience, but 
what they considered to be truth. Mr. Lilly 
readily admits that during many centuries 
even the saints of his church persecuted 
without the slightest scrup'e, and that ‘‘ the 
man who gave the death-blow to theological 
persecution was no St. Francois de Sales, no 
St. Vincent de Paul, no Wesley, no Butler, 
but Voltaire” (pp. 29 sq.). His apology is 
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that ‘‘the modern conception of religious 
liberty was impossible in the Middle Ages,” 
becaure ‘religious unity was the keystone of 
mediacval polity,” and so in the mediaeval 
inquisition he “‘ recognises a relative right ” 
(p. 29). That is not a question that need be 
here discussed. I would only ask, what then 
becomes of 

‘‘the belief in justice, in the old sense, as 
something quite transcendivg mere expediency 
—/iat justitia pereat mundus” (p. 95), and of 
“the acknowledgment that there are eternal 
immutable principles and rules of right and 
wrong . .. the everlasting adamant upon 
which alone tbe social edifice can be surely 
established ”’ (p. 195), 

Either justice is not immutable, or human 
beings had as much right to be left in undis- 
turbed possession of their religious opinions in 
the thirteenth century as they have in the 
nineteenth. If, on the other hand, it was 
justifiable to maintain the status quo by violent 
measures against the Albigenses, then it is 
equally justifiable to maintain it by violent 
measures against the Jesuits now. 

Mr. Lilly makes much of the Catholic (not 
necessarily the Christian) doctrine of freewill 
as a support of liberty. Yet believers in that 
metaphysical subtlety have never felt pre- 
cluded by their own principles from applying 
coercion to the volitions of their neighbours ; 
nor have determinists been rendered more 
prone to impede anyone in the use of his own 
faculties because they were convinced that 
the mode of exercise depends on a balance of 
motives. Mr. Lilly enumerates Stoicism 
among the factors of modern European 
liberty. Is he ignorant of the fact that the 
the Stoics were rigid necessarians? Scarcely, 
or he would have mentioned them along with 
‘Plato and Aristotle, St. Augustine, and 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Leibnitz, and Kant” 
(p. 84); as supporters of freewill. By the 
way, the list of names here paraded is open 
to some exception. The point at issue 
had not been properly mooted in Plato’s 
time; but his utterances, such as they are, 
show a tendency in the direction of deter- 
minism. It would be interesting to know 
where Leibnitz has expressed a belief in 
freewill, which would have been fatal to 
his theory of a pre-established harmony. 
As to the matter in dispute, Mr. Lilly 
contents himself with repeating the time- 
dishonoured arguments of his school ; but here 
again his rhetorical fluency hurries him into 
assertions that flatly contradict his original 
thesis. He assures us that were the views of 
Mr. John Morley to prevail, ‘‘the human 
mammal” would be handed over 


‘thelpless and impotent to the blind impulses of 
egoism, to the terrible heritage of savage 
instincts, accumulated in his nervous system, 
and now barely held in check by religion and 
philosophy (p. 89). . . . Such is the necessary, 
the inevitable effect, upon the public order of 
that determinism which is a primary dogma of 
the revolutionary religion” (p. 91). 


If free will is a reality it cannot be abolished 
by a belief in its own non-existence. And, 
assuming it to exist, you have no right to 
predicate necessity and inevitability of results 
which in the last resort must depend on human 
volitions—least of all when they are exercised 
in circumstances of which you have no expe- 
rience whatever. 





— 


Mr. Lilly has endeavoured to take his 
place as an assessor by the side of such judges 
as M. Taine and Prof. Goldwin Smith, without 
the learning or the wisdom which make their 
sentence on the Revolution so terrible and so 
conclusive. He is, in fact, too much infected 
with the intellectual! vices of the Revolutionists 
to estimate their work at its right value. 
‘‘A few gaudy phrases, a few specious 
formulas, a few abstract ideas, an illimitable 
self-confidence, and an cbullient enthusiasm 
were,” he tells us, “ their equipment for the 
work of re-creating society” (p. 10) ; and such 
seem to be his own qualifications for the 
work of protecting society against the spread 
of revolutionary doctrines at the present day. 

Atrrep W. Benn. 








The Bird-Bride. A Volume of Ballads and 
Sonnets. By Graham Tomson. (Longmans. ) 


Or the ballads and sonnets which give their 
second title to this book of verses, the present 
writer must plead guilty to preferring the 
sonnets. For one thing, the ballads are 
written in a language that is perhaps Scotch, 
but is not English; and so an Englishman 
instinctively shuns it, preferring fourteen 
lines that he can understand to fifty in 
a strange tongue. And, for another thing, no 
ballad worth reading can now be written. 
We lack all the conditions that made that 
poetry possible—fresh feeling, « fresh outlook 
on the world, a fresh vocabulary. Of the 
best in this kind we must say, as Matthew 
Arnold said of much of our lives, that it ‘‘is 
eloquent, is well, but ’tis not true.” 

Of our author’s ballads, it must be owned 
that they are eloquent and well written. The 
lines flow easily, and if there are no surprising 
heights, there are also no depths. Moreover, 
the subjects sare such as, if ballads be at all 
allowable, may fairly be chosen for them. 
‘‘ The Bird-Bride,” after which by a perverse 
modern fashion the whole volume is named, 
is an Eskimo legend of a man who won and 
lost a sea-gull for his mate. Other titles are 
‘The Cruel Priest” (he slew the bride, whom 
he loved, to prevent her marrying the bride- 
groom), ‘*Deid Folks Ferry,” ‘‘The Blind 
Ghost,” ‘‘The Fause Brither,” and ‘‘ The 
Ballad of Pentyre Toun.” Among them, 
and looking curiously out of place, is a poem 
in the manner of “The Stream’s Secret,” 
very pre-Raphaelite. 

Turning to the sonnets, we come upon the 
following to Boccaccio, which contains an idea 
we never remember seeing expressed before. 
‘* Now let yon idle tales forgotten be 

(Forsaken follies of a fervid youth) 

And set on high my strivings after truth ; 
Lest women young and fair cry shame on me, 
Saying, ‘ For sure a graceless knave was he, 

Some lewd, light jongleur of the drinking 


booth.’ 
o * +. * * 


Tn vain, Boccaccio, these are dead, in sooth— 
And those, foredoomed to immortality.” 

The sonnets to Herodotus and Omar Khayyam 
are less successful. They are descriptions, not 
thoughts, and should not be addressed to the 
persons described. They remind one somewhat 
of that disagreeable form of testimonial which 
fond friends sometimes write ¢o instead of 
about you. ‘Blind Man’s Holiday” is 
another capital sonnet; and hardly less good 


is ‘‘ Hereafter,” although students might find 
fault with the misunderstanding of a famous 
verse in the Apocalypse: ‘‘There was no 
more sea.”” It must not be objected to the 
sonnets that they are written in Rossettian 
cadences. No one not a born metrician can 
now write them in any other way. 
The third section of the book, entitled 
‘¢ Verses,’’ is, to the present reviewer, the most 
interesting of all, and ‘‘ Arsinoe’s Cats’? its 
most interesting piece. This might very well 
be a translation from the Greek Anthology. 
‘* Arsinoé the fair, the amber-tressed, 
Is mine no more ; 
Cold as the unsunned snows are is her breast, 
And closed her door. 
No more her ivory feet and tresses braided 
Make glad mine eyes ; 
Snept are my viol-strings, my flowers are faded— 
My love-lamp dies. 
‘* Yet, once, for dewy my:tle-buds and roses, 
11 summer long, 
We searched the twilight- haunted garden closes 
With jest and song. 
Ay, all is over now—my heart hath changed 
Its heaven for hell ; 
And that ill chance which all our love estrauged 
In this wise fe)l. 


‘* A little lion, small and dainty sweet 

(For such there be !) 

With sea-grey eyes and softly stepping feet, 
She prayed of me. 

For this, through lands Egyptian far away 
She bade me pass ; 

But in an evil hour 1 said her nay— 
And now, alas! 

Far-travelled Nicias hath wooed and won 
Arsinoé 

With gifts of furry creatures, white and dun, 
From over-sea.”’ 

Among the poet’s other pieces, every lover 
of poetry will find something to his taste, if 
nothing quite so out of the common as tbis. 
Many will remember the charming ‘ Scythe 
Song” that first appeared in Longman’s 
Magazine. ‘ Fleur-de-lys” is a pretty con- 
ceited piece. ‘A Silhouette” recalls Mr. 
Dobson, both in style and workmanship. 
‘‘ Bygones”’ is an original enough echo of Mr. 
Swinburne. Some half-dozen religious poems 
that there are cinnot be said to be very 
helpful. One called ‘‘The Quick and the 
Dead’? appears to regard the great boon 
gained from death to be a conscious share in 
the process of all natural life; just as if 
what little consciousness we have of our own 
processes was not among the greatest miserics 
of life. Certainly, sympathy will be a real 
thing in the day when we share in each 
other’s digestion. 

‘* Oh! but thelife of me! gathering, growing, 
Emmet and butterfly, flower aud thorn, 
Poppy and rose in the gold sun glowing, 
Over and over unmade, reborn. 
It is not nature who speaks here, but the dead 
individual! A poem called ‘‘The Smile of 
all Wisdom ’”’ seems a little contradictory. It 
tells how the sculptor of the sphinx found 
this smile of which he was in search not 
among the living, but in the face of the dead; 
and yet not, as one would have judged, because 
the dead become such thorough naturalists, 
but because they know that they know 
nothing. 
‘Lo, we have lifted the vcil—there was nothing 


to see ! 
Lo, we have looked on the scrcll—there was 
nothing to learn!” 


Perhaps our author, very properly, does not 





| regard natural science as useful knowledge. 
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The ‘“‘ Hymn of Labour,” again, seems to give 
dubious counsel. 
** Strive for the strife’s sake only, smite nor foeman 


nor friend, 
Strive for the strife’s sake only, set no shrine for 


an end ; 

Set no goal for the winning, no bright bourne 
for the — “ 

Ask no guerdon of praise, and hope thou nothing 
from Hope. 


So shalt thou come to thy reaping.” 

Surely “sowing for sowing’s sake” is a 
puzzling gospel. However, there are tut a 
few of these pieces, and our censure has 
already exceeded all due proportion. 

The last section of the book is by no means 
the least entertaining. The ballades and 
villanelles have much of the facility and 
felicity of Mr. Lang’s achievements in this 
kind. ‘‘ Love the guest” is especially happy 
in one key, and in another ‘‘ Betty Barnes the 
Cook.” The volume, in short, well deserves 
purchase. It is not at all the first book of a 
coming poet, it is too smoothly written for 
that ; but smooth and graceful writing has its 
value. Against one word only should we 
like to raise a protest—the word ‘‘ wavering.” 
Our author’s birds ‘‘ waver” too much, recall- 
ing another poet’s “‘ flitterbats.” 

H. C. Brecurne. 








-“SraresMen Sertes.”— Zhe Marquis of Dal- 
housie. By Capt. L. F. Trotter. (W. H. 
Allen.) 


Tr would be hard to overpraise this miniature 
biography of a great man. The life of Lord 
Dalhousie—abridged as it was, yet abundant 
in result—is here summarised by Capt. Trotter 
with fullness of knowledge and due literary 
skill. He has also had the benefit of most 
valuable aid from personal friends of the 
deceased nobleman, as is duly set forth ina 
modest preface. 

James Andrew Ramsay was born, in 1812, 
of a good old Lowland stock, and educated at 
Harrow and at Christchurch. Among his 
early associates were Cardinal Manning, Mr. 
Gladstone, the younger Canning, James Bruce 
—afterwards Lord Elgin—Robert Phillimore, 
and Liddell, the present venerable Dean of 
Christchurch. Heir to a dilapidated Scottish 
peerage, the young man began public life, 
in his twenty-third year, as a follower of Sir 
Robert Peel. Defeated in his first candida- 
ture, Lord Ramsay two years afterwards was 
more successful, entering the House of 
Commons as member for Haddingtonsbire. 
Next year, however, he was moved to the 
Upper Houee by the death of his father. In 
1839 he married the sister of the present Mar- 
quess of Tweeddale ; and soon after he joined 
the Conservative government as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, bis chief being 
his old fellow-student, Mr. Gladstone. On 
the resignation of the latter Dalhousie 
became his successor, entering the cabinet 
a8 President of the Board. It was the time 
of the budding of the railway system ; and 
the young minister showed his true char- 
acter at once. Working fourteen hours a 
day, he soon elaborated a scheme for giving 
state control to the nascent enterprise. His 
scheme did not find favour with his col- 

€agues, or much subsequent expense and 
trouble would have been prevented. 





In 1847 Dalhousie was appointed to succeed 
Hardinge as Governor-General of British 
India, and in the first month of the following 
year he landed in Calcutta. All sorts of 
peaceful expectations were professed in the 
best-informed circles; but those optimistic 
opinions were rudely falsified in a very few 
months by the rebellion of Mulraj at Multan, 
soon joined by most of the leaders and men 
of the lately conquered Sikh army. At the 
famous dinner at Barrackpore, in October, the 
new governor-general, after alluding to the 
vain efforts that he had made to keep 
the peace, concluded his speech with the his- 
torical words: ‘“‘The Sikh nation has called 
for war; and war, gentlemen, they shall have 
with a vengeance.” The war ended, as we 
all know, with the conclusive victory of 
Gujarat, February 21, 1848; and Dal- 
housie instantly, on his own responsibility, 
without waiting for sanction from home, and 
in direct opposition to the views and arguments 
of Henry Lawrence, annexed the Punjab. 
His bold action was confirmed by the court of 
directors, and the Queen made him a marquis 
The Punjab was placed under the control of 
a board of administration, in which the mal- 
content Henry was furnished with two tame 
elephants to keep him inorder. But it would 
not work; and ultimately the knight errant 
had to be transferred to Rajputana, and John 
Lawrence became supreme. The next remark- 
able incident in the career of Dalhousie was 
his quarrel with Sir Charles Napier, of 
which some account was lately given in 
the Acapemy when we had to review 
Mr. Holmes’s Four Great Soldiers. Some 
farther trouble with Henry Lawrence ensued. 
But the next serious trial of his quality 
was to come from a different quarter. The 
food and transport of the armies employed 
in the late war had been costly; and it was 
resolved to prosecute the contractor, Lala Joti 
Prasdd, on charges of fraud. The trial was 
conducted before a civilian judge and a mixed 
jury, by whom the accused was acquitted. 
Dalhousie suffered in prestige on this occasion 
—deservedly as most people thought. 

In 1852 Dalhousie entered on an inevitable 
war with Burma. He became his own war 
minister, and displayed astonishing energy. 
The sea-board of Pegu was conquered in a 
few months, and the interior country secured 
by the end of the year. Lower Burma was 
annexed with the entire acquiescence of the 
Burmese inhabitants. As Capt. Trotter says, 
the whole affair was a triumph of “‘ masterly 
common-sense.”’ 

Next year Dalhousie sustained a severe 
blow in the death of his wife; and his own 
health, which seems never to have been 
strong, showed symptoms of giving way. But 
he found a temporary cure in increased labour. 
** Work, work,” was his first cry on hearing 
of his domestic misfortune; and the result 
quickly appeared in many branches of the 
public service. Cheap postage, railways, 
electric telegraphs, a new and well-endowed 
department of public worke, were among these 
first fruits. But bis health grew worse, and 
his medical men counselled retirement. Dal- 
housie firmly refused, unostentatiously reply- 
ing to the advice that he believed it to be his 
duty to remain in India until his work was 
done. Many legal and social ameliorations 
followed ; and ‘‘the doctrine of lapse” was 





applied to many native States—a subject on 
which a few words will have to be said before 
concluding. 

Finally came the great debatable act of 
all—the annexation of Oudh. It has often 
been claimed by Dalhousie’s more ardent 
partisans that this measure—which was un- 
deniably one of the causes of the outbreak of 
1857—was ordered by the court of directors 
or the British government in opposition to 
Dalhousie. Capt. Trotter repeats this con- 
tention, urging that his hero ‘ was, in fact, 
opposed to the annexation of Oudh,’”’ and 
that ‘‘ his part in the transaction was the last 
sacrifice which he made on the altar of duty.” 
Now, by turning back only one page, we find 
that Dalhousie’s scheme for the better govern- 
ment of this unhappy province was that “ the 
Company should take the whole government 
for ever into their own hands.’”’ Those who 
can see any real distinction between this and 
annexation are surely more scholastic than 
practical. 

Dalhousie did nothing to prevent the evils 
that were preparing the tragedy of the coming 
years. Had he understood the condition of 
the native army in Bengal he would have 
amended the recruiting by which the tribes, 
castes, and creeds, were mixed, so as to make 
each regiment the exact counterpart of the 
others; he would have improved the pension 
rules; endeavoured to make regimental work 
acceptable to the European officers ; and pro- 
vided for the speedy mobilisation of the troops 
when required. 

Dalhousie’s reputation as an administrator 
must always stand among the very highest. 
He earned it by constant vigilance, labour, 
clear insight, and utter fearlessness of respon- 
sibility and of opposition. His masterfulness 
might sometimes grate upon the minds of 
able subordinates. For example, of Herbert 
Edwardes he wrote to Henry Lawrence : 


‘‘There are more than Major Edwardes who 
appear to think themselves governor-general 
at least. The sooner you set about disenchant- 
ing their minds the better for your comfo-t and 
their own. . . . For my part, I will not stand 
it for half an hour, and will coms down un- 
mistakably upon any of them who may try 
it on.” 

Nor was his language much more gentle in 
cases where the difference of opinion was 
with Lawrence himself. But the times were 
trying, and every man in difficulties must use 
his own character as one of the weapons with 
which he has been provided. That he was 
not without tend+r consideration for the feel- 
ings of others when such could safely be 
shown many private letters and anecdotes are 
recorded to demonstrate. 

For the rest, the work Dalhousie did 
is written large on the pages of Indian 
history. There is hardly a point among the 
attainments of the Indian Government for 
which his measures did not directly make 
preparation. The exception is in matters 
pertaining to the army, as to which he may 
be thought to have been somewhat lacking in 
complete wisdom and foresight. The very 
points which he failed to grasp in military 
administration are those which conduced to 
the troubles of the great Mutiny; and here 
alone his successors have found work to do 
which is foreign to Dalhousie’s administrative 
schemes. 
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The question of his rank as a statesman is 
a more open question, the solution of which 
will differ according to a fundamental differ- 
ence of opinion. It has alwas been a beset- 
ting vice—in the view of some critics—for 
Anglo-Indians to over-estimate the value of 
English rule for the Indian populations. 
Surrounded by advisers of that class, even an 
original and clear-sighted governor would be 
liable in the long run to receive a bias. In 
the political minutes of Lord Dalhousie—as in 
the columns of the able weekly paper which 
was his: undoubted organ of communication 
with the English-reading public—we see a 
strong conviction ever manifested. That con- 
viction was that no opportunity should be 
missed which might allow of the extension of 
modern European government into native 
territory. The failure of actual offspring was 
regarded as such an opportunity. Adoption, 
it was admitted, conveyed heirship under 
Hindu and Muhammadan law. But inheritance 
to political power—unless directly sanctioned 
in each case—adoption did not give. A dis- 
tinction was sometimes allowed when the 
adoption was made in a state which had main- 
tained a certain independence. But in general 
adoption was not recognised as a means of 
transmitting political power; and the cases of 
Sambalpur, Satara, and Jhansi all showed 
the determination of the British govern- 
ment to avail itself of the failure of 
natural progeny and to set aside the suc- 
cession of adopted heirs. This distinction 
between one sort of succession and another 
was opposed to public opinion ; and one of the 
first consequences of the assumption of royal 
authority in India after the suppression of the 
revolt was its formal abolition. Those who 
question the propriety of introducing English 
rule in countries not accustomed to it, and 
where the people have not been consulted, 
will always be able to point to this reversal 
of policy as a sign that Dalhousie’s statesman- 
ship was most seriously defective in this 
particular. 

In 1856 the marquis quitted the scene of 
his labours, prematurely but permanently 
broken down. Four years he lingered on in 
enforced retirement, beholding with proud 
patience the tragical doings in India and the 
attempts made to saddle him with all the 
responsibility for them. Most readers will 
agree with Captain Trotter that time and 
truth will do much to vindicate the memory 
of one of the most laborious and faithful 
servants that this country has ever lent to her 
remote dependency. 


H. G. Keene, 








William Hazlitt, Essayist and Critic. 
tions from his Writings. 
Biographical and Critical. By Alexander 
Ireland. (Frederick Warne.) 

Haztirr can be well represented by a book of 

this kind, and Mr. Ireland’s *' labour of love” 

is such a selection as Hazlitt himself might 
have pronounced ‘liable, congruent, and 
measurable.” The biographical and critical 
memoir is forcibly written, and, considering 
the limited spsce, remarkably full. Mr. 

Treland’s modest wish that those who make 

their first acquaintance with Hazlitt in this 

volume may be inclined to seek a more inti- 
mate knowledge of him ought to be amply 


Selec- 
With a Memoir, 





fulfilled; for there are here five hundred 
closely yet clearly printed pages of Hazlitt’s 
best writing, on men and things, on poets, 
dramatists, novelists, on art, history, religion 
—a book for refreshment, consolation. The 
mere table of contents stirs speculation. 

One omission may be noted. There is no 
extract from the Liber Amoris, the remarkable 
record of Hazlitt’s love for Sarah Walker. 
Mr. Ireland justifies this by stating that 
“from the nature of its contents it would be 
impossible to convey a correct idea of it””— 
the Liber Amoris—“ by detached passages.” 
Detached passages are not needed. The first 
part, containing the seven brief dialogues, the 
two letters, and the note on the fly-leaf of 
Endymion, is complete in itself, and would 
have occupied only a few pages. Apart from 
the high quality of the work, it is unfortunate 
that there should be no extract from it, because 
of the light it throws on Hazlitt’s character. 
It was Coleridge, he tells us, who wakened 
up ‘his dry and untractable understanding ” ; 
and in the same essay, the ‘First Acquaint- 
ance with Poets,’’ he laments that ‘‘ his heart 
has never found a heart to speak to.” Hazlitt’s 
love for Sarah Walker was not an infatuation, 
not an “insane passion”; nor was it, more 
tban any other passionate love of which the 
world holds record, a vindication of ‘‘ the 
ideal theory of Berkeley that mind is the 
great creator and matter a fable.’’ For the 
first time, and after as unfortunate an experi- 
ence of matrimony as ever befel a literary 
man, he had found “a heart to speak to.” He 
is amazed at feeling himself in love — in love 
in the old heroic way of the poets he loved so 
well. He is so overwhelmed with delight 
that he takes the words, the images at hand, 
and becomes coarse. He cannot use the lover's 
speech, but he can express himself in a 
breathless way of his own. Above all, he is 
made to believe that he is not hated by her 
he loves. He says “she was the only woman 
that ever made me think she loved me, and 
that feeling was so new to me and so delicious 
that it will never from my heart.” He was 
deceived, or rather he deceived himself; but 
he had had hisdream. He had known what it 
is to love passionately, and he had a gentler 
and a higher heart ever after. Listening to 
his pathetic appeal— Do not mock me, for I 
am a child in love ”—it is difficult to under- 
stand why his critics, with the signal excep- 
tions of Lord Houghton and Mrs. Jamieson, 
should have echoed the sneers of his friends 
until they have succeeded in making Sarah 
Walker a byword. 

During the twenty years that have elapsed 
since Mr. Ireland issued his admirable biblio- 
graphy of Hazlitt, he must have noticed with 
chagrin how slight has been the growth of 
interest in this great writer. The cause of 
the indifference with which Hazlitt is still 
generally regarded appears to be twofold—the 
nature of his work, and the false bruit that 
attaches to his name. Criticism has to be 
renewed for each generation. In many 
respects the critic is like the actor. Both 
interpret for the men and women of their 
time, from the point of view of their time, the 
creations of others; and both take rank in 
England according to the value of their 
Shaksperian work. Criticism, like acting, is 
a kind of invention. On the stage the actor 
creates, or re-creates, characters that live with 





the lives of his audience, and therefore survive 
him so long as one old playgoer remains to 
say “I saw him act.” The thought of his 
contemporaries is the only atmosphere in 
which the actor’s creations can exist; or, at 
the longest, a few ghosts like Garrick’s 
Richard III., Siddons’s Lady Macbeth, and 
Kean’s Othello, baunt the memory of posterity. 
Substitute the reading public for the theatrical 
audience, books for the stage, the critic for 
the actor; and, though there are divergencies, 
the above holds true in the main. Hazlitt’s 
chief work is in literary criticism ; and, while 
it is by no means certain that the best of it 
has been surpassed, any more than we dare to 
say that Mr. Irving excels Kean, we naturally 
prefer to know what our contemporaries are 
thinking, as we prefer the actual performance 
to the reported one. But there is a reason in 
Hazlitt’s historical position why his work 
should receive more attention than it does. 
If not the greatest critic of his time, he is one 
of the greatest ; and his greatness consists in 
this—that he had ‘the courage to say as an 
author what he felt as aman.” With Cole- 
ridge and Lamb he introduced the new method. 
Literary criticism had been a scratching of the 
surface. They turned up the eoil and showed 
the fresh earth; and Hazlitt was not the least 
lusty husbandman of thethree. Yet his fame 
is dim compared with that of the others. It 
is true he performed no excelling service 
like Lamb’s discovery of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, nor has he anything that may 
rank with Coleridge’s poetry or Elia’s 
humour. His gift was single, and his glory 
is single, though its lustre be dull. Mis- 
representation of the man’s life, like a 
corroding vapour, has tarnished the aureole. 
He was ‘paid with contempt while living,” 
and, if not ‘‘with an epitaph,” then with 
pity ‘“‘ when dead.” Even Lamb, who lived 
one of the happiest lives of this century, has 
been pitied ; and while it is to be resented, it 
cannot be wondered at that the melancholy 
Hazlitt should be commiserated, for vanity 
feeds on the degradation of others. With the 
exception of his father and his son his rela- 
tions were not sources of satisfaction to him ; 
his wives were anything but help-meets; he 
was often in economical straits; his health 
was bad; the whole outward circumstances 
of his life were dingy, but not more so than 
those of many a hermit who in rags and 
nameless discomfort communed with heaven 
night and day. There has been no pleasure 
in contemplating Hazlitt because he has been 
considered such a miserable fellow. Pity is 
akin to love, but it is also akin to despite; 
and it is common to hate the wretchedness 
that offends. When the great satisfaction 
that Hazlitt took in living is clearly under- 
stood his fame will grow brighter. His last 
words were, ‘‘ Well, I’ve had a happy life” ; 
and, since no man is a critic on his death-bed, 
it may be taken for an unpremeditated, im- 
pulsive cry as bis years flashed past him, each 
laden with profound meditation on subjects 
of his own choosing. 
Joun Davison. 








The Hist ry of the Parish Church of All 
Saints, Maidstone. By the Rev. J. Cave- 
Browne. (Maidstone: G. Bunyard.) 

Marnstone and its noble church have had no 

inconsiderable amount of attention paid to 
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them by local historians. In 1741 the Rev. 
William Newton’s MSS. collections relating 
to the parish were published. Justa century 
later, Mr. Whichcord, a meritorious architect, 
wrote an excellent notice of the church, in 
which he felt more than a professional in- 
terest ; and a farther history from the pen of 
Mr. Beale Poste, an antiquary of no mean 
repute, contributed much additional informa- 
tion. More recently there have appeared two 
minor works upon the same subject, which, it 
has remained for Mr. Cave-Browne to show, 
still admits of further treatment. He has 
dealt ably and adequately with the history of 
the fabric, its ministers, and its monuments; 
but he is constrained to admit that lack of space 
has prevented him from doing justice to the 
fourteen volumes of parish registers which 
include the period between the thirty-fourth 
year of King Henry VIII. and the end of the 
last century. He is probably right in leaving 
this field of research almost untouched; for 
the great merit of his history is that he has 
gone very thoroughly into its several parts, 
and, through his industry and acumen, has 
brought many new facts to light. 

The antiquity of the church at Maidstone 
is unquestionable. The Domesday Book men- 
tions the place under the head of the arch- 
bishop’s possessions, and adds Jbi Heclesia. No 
part of this structure has survived; and but 
few traces have been found of the later build- 
ing—undoubtedly an important one—in which 
Archbishop Islip held a general diocesan 
synced in 1351, and which previous arch- 
bishops had occasionally used for ordinations 
and other purposes. From time to time tiles 
of an early design (belonging to the middle of 
the thirteenth century) have been found 
beneath the pavement of the existing church ; 
but their position gave no certain indication 
of the area occupied by the older building. 
In truth, the restorer or refounder at the 
close of the fourteenth century did his work 
quite as completely as the most ruthless 
architect of modern times. St. Mary’s Church 
became All Saints, and nearly every feature 
of the former structure disappeared in the 
conversion of the parish church into one of a 
collegiate character. It has been customary 
to attribute to Archbishop Courtenay the 
entire work of re-construction. Undoubtedly 
the general character of the building is Per- 
pendicular, and there is no question that the 
archbishop obtained licence from the king in 
1395 to convert the then existing fabric to 
collegiate purposes; but Mr. Cave-Browne 
has discovered certain details which suggest 
that the church may have been adapted to its 
new uses rather than altogether built by 
Courtenay. It certainly seems easier to 
believe that he should have made some use of 
what was on the spot (as Wykeham did at 
Winchester) than that he should have 
levelled it to the ground. In the chancel 
or choir the archbishop’s hand is clearly seen, 
and the Courtenay arms sppear again and 
again upon the carved stalls. Here also 
stood—forming the most conspicuous object 
in the passage to the altar—the raised tomb 
of Archbishop Courtenay, of which only the 
slab with the matrix of the mitred effigy now 
remains. Whether it ever covered the body 
of the primate is a vexed question. In his 
will he expressed a wish that he should be 
buried in Exeter Cathedral, but in a codicil 











this was revoked in favour of his own college 
at Maidstone. 

“Yet in spite of that codicil, in spite of the 
once goodly tomb and gorgeous brass attesting 
the fact and protesting against all rival claims 
to that honour, a counter-claim is put forth in 
favour of an unnamed tomb in Canterbury 
Cathedral, which can show neither inscription 
nor escutcheon in support of such a claim.” 


Still, it is only fair to remember that the 
tradition of his interment at Canterbury dates 
back at least to the time of Archbishop 
Parker, and Somner—no mean authority— 
Says: 

“*T find in a Leiger Book of Christ Church 
[Canterbury] that the King [Richard II.] 
happening to be at Canterbury when he [the 
Archbishop] was to be buried, upon the monks’ 
suite it is like, overruled the matter and com- 
manded his body to be here interred.” 


This Leiger Book is not now forthcoming, 
but the Chapter Library contains a MS. 
(endorsed with the date 1486) in which the 
above incident is glowingly described. But 
Mr. Cave-Browne is sceptical. If the MS. 
be no earlier than its endorsement its value 
as evidence is small; while it is a noteworthy 
fact that in the official record of the burials 
of archbishops preserved in the cathedral 
library, and known as the Dies Obituales, not 
a word is said as to the interment of Cour- 
tenay within the cathedral walls. The epi- 
taph upon the tomb at Maidstone is ambigu- 
ously expressed, but, on the whole, is rather 
against than in favour of the Canterbury 
tradition. A similar difficulty in determining 
the burial-place of Thomas, the first Lord 
Wharton, occurred to the writer of this 
notice. In Healaugh Church, near York, 
there is a handsome monument to his memory, 
with the date of his death and other par- 
ticulars; while at Kirkby Stephen there is 
another monument of almost identical char- 
acter, with an inscription beginning with the 
words, ‘‘Thomas Whartonus jaceo hie,” 
which seems positive enough. Nevertheless, 
his lordship’s will was found to contain his 
request that he should be buried at Healaugh ; 
and that wish was undoubtedly carried out, 
as his widow, some fifteen years afterwards, 
desired to be laid beside him in that church. 
We certainly agree with Mr. Cave-Browne 
that there is a very strong presumption in 
favour of Maidstone having been the burial- 
place of its great benefactor, Archbishop 
Courtenay. 

In treating of the clergy attached to the 
chief church of Maidstone, Mr. Cave-Browne 
notices the changes made in their designation 
by the successive alterations in the constitu- 
tion of the church. First it was parochial in 
character, and we thus have a list of the 
rectors of St. Mary’s. Then, when converted 
into a collegiate foundation, they were known 
as the masters or wardens of All Saints’ 
College. At the so-called ‘‘ surrender” of the 
college (which took place in the early part of 
the reign of Edward VI.) the rectorial lands 
and tithes were granted to Sir Thomas Wyat 
subject to the payment of the salery of a 
‘curate’? for Maidstone Parish Church. The 
curates thenceforward appear to have been 
appointed ly the archbishop and removeable 
at his pleasure; but in the middle of the 
last century the minister was designated 
‘perpetual curate,” and enjoyed the ordinary 





status of anincumbent. Lastly, in 1869, the 
title of ‘‘ vicar ” was substituted for the older 
term, and was fitly borne by the Rev. D. D. 
Stewart, to whose personal zeal was largely 
due the erection of no less than four 
district churches within the limits of the 
parish. 

Although none of the incumbents have 
been men of conspicuous mark, yet not a few 
of them attained some degree of distinction. 
William de Cornhull, the earliest rector 
whose name Mr. Cave-Browne has been able 
to discover, became, in 1215, Bishop of 
Lichfield ; John Mansell, a pluralist of plural- 
ists, was Lord Keeper in 1247 and Lord 
Chancellor soon afterwards; Dr. John Wotton, 
the first master of Courtenay’s College, 
rivalled the archbishop in his munificence ; 
William Grocyn has been termed ‘the Patri- 
arch of English Literature.” Josiah Wood- 
ward was a worthy divine and industrious 
pamphleteer ; and Thomas Dealtry, sometime 
Archdeacon of Madras, completed the work 
of restoring the parish church which his pre- 
decessor, William Vallance, had successfully 
begun. 

We have failed in our object if we have not 
shown that Mr. Cave-Browne has had a most 
interesting subject for study, and that he 
deserves high praise for the manner in which 
he has dealt with it. In many respects his 
history is quite a model of what such a book 
should be. 

Cuartes J. Roprnson. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Sant’? Ilario. By F. Marion Crawford. 
8 vols. (Macmillan.) 


The Tree of Knowledge. By G. M. Robins. 
In 83 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Roger Ferron, and other Stories. 


In 


By Katha- 


rine S. Macquoid. In 2 vols. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

The Secret of Fontaine-la. Croix. By Margaret 
Field. ( White.) 


The Milroys: a Tale of Woman’s Work. By 
‘‘ Nomad.” (Beeton.) 


Fortune and Favour. By the Author of 
‘Jack Urquhart’s Daughter.” (Spencer 
Blackett.) 


The Amber City. By Thomas Vetch. (Biggs 
& Debenham. ) 


San?’ Ilario is a continuation of Saracinesca ; 
and, like that story, is a picture of the ways 
of the old Roman nobility under the last days 
of the Temporal Power, drawn with the force 
and fidelity which we have learned to expect 
from the author. He showsus both good and 
bad types, bringing them into effective con- 
trast by means of an ingenious plot, turning 
upon a family arrangement in a former 
generation, affecting the rank and property of 
the Saracinesca. He is less happy than his 
wont, however, in labelling his artist with 
such a name as ‘‘Gouache,” and his villain 
with that of ‘Meschini.” These savour 
rather of such inartistic formations as ‘‘ Sir 
Pertinax Mac Sycophant”’ and ‘‘ Mrs. Can- 
dour” than of Thackeray’s felicitous symbols 
of the kind, such as “ Little Tom Eavese,”’ for 
example, where “‘ Peeping ‘om ”’ and ‘ eaves- 
dropping’ are just suggested to the reader, 
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and not obtruded on him in a manner which 
does not flatter his understanding. And Mr. 
Crawford’s villain, though vigorously sketched, 
is not new. He is to be met, suicide and all, 
in more than one previous work of fiction; 
even Harrison Ainsworth has got one very like 
him. We sre promised a third instalment of 
the Saracinesca series, to deal with the fall 
of the Temporal Power and the unification of 
the Italian kingdom, which will give Mr. 
Crawford an excellent opportunity of drawing 
the contrast between the families which took 
opposite sides in the political questions in- 
volved. , 

The Tree of Knouledge is a capable book, 
with bold incident, clever character-drawing, 
and a healthy view of life. The leading 
hero is perhaps a little melodramatic, being a 
cross between Sintram and Monte Christo ; but 
he is true to the author’s conception, and 
unusual rather than impossible. And the 
heroine, or to speak more correctly, the lady 
who occupies the largest space in the story, is 
very well conceived. The reader is led at 
first to expect a change in her like that in the 
Sleeping Beauty, that ker long repressed 
nature will awake at the touch of love, and 
develop into flower and fruit. The fact is 
that there is nothing to develop, and the 
idealist who has staked all upon her is rudely 
disillusioned at last. And not the least cap- 
able touch in the book is the mode of extrica- 
tion devised for him. The minor figures are 
also firmly sketched in; and altogether the 
book is to be commended. 


Mrs. Macquoid’s nine short stories are dis- 
tributed between France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and England. They are all readable; 
but she works more easily and effectively on 
a larger scale, and there is nothing here 
to put beside Diane, The Evil Lye, or 
At the Red Glove. Further, in what is 
perhaps the pleasantest of these tales, ‘‘ The 
Ratcatcher of Hameln,” she has the great dis- 
advantage of seeming to compete with Mr. 
Browning’s ‘‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin,” which 
is incomparably more vivid, picturesque, and 
effective. It was unwise, attractive as the 
theme is, to invite the comparison. ‘‘ Mary 
Abbot’s Tryst” is the strongest feature in the 
volumes; but here again Mrs. Macquoid would 
probably have been more successful if she had 
expanded the story to the dimensions of a 
volume all to itself, and worked out the 
characters and situations in more detail. 


The Secret of Fontains-la-Croiz, though 
bearing a London publisher’s name on the 
title-page, has on the back thereof an intima- 
tion that it enjoys American copyright, and 
that it has been printed in America—as, 
indeed, the corrupt following of American 
dictionaries in the matter of orthography 
shows only too plainly. Some of the French 
spelling has fsred as badly. There is a dog, 
for instance, in the story, who appears as 
‘Ron ” throughout ; and only a casual remark 
on one page, that his master calls him with 
the old Norman war-cry, discloses that 
‘* Rou” is intended. The author is probably 
guiltless of this, but must accept the respon- 
sibility for ‘‘ made moiselles” twice over, and 
for the common American solecism of using 
the verb “help”? without a ‘‘ to” before the 
following verb, thus: ‘Then she helped 
Yvonne deck the chateau.” The story is 


that of an English girl going to live as 
governess-companion in a French family of 
distinction, and becoming intimately bound 
up with its inmates and their affairs. The 
secret turns on the ecclesiastical regulations 
affecting the right of burial; but the incident 
seems somewhat forced and improbable, as 
much simpler solutions of the difficulty are 
obvious, and would scarcely have been over- 
looked in parallel circumstances, On the 
whole, the book has merit, and there is some 
power of drawing character evinced, though 
a certain flavour of inexperience is perceptible 
every where. 


The Milroys so far bears out its secondary 
title that it is the story of three orphan 
sisters who leave London and settle in a 
country village, where two occupy themselves 
in writing for the press, and one in working 
as an art-decorator. But it does not deal with 
the larger general problem of woman’s work, 
nor is there anything so exceptional in the 
quality of the productions ascribed to the 
sisters as to make them central points of 
interest. The book is a very crude one, with 
some promise of better things; but the style 
is not what might reasonably be looked for 
from a writer who heads every chapter with 
three or four mottoes from Shakspere, and 
dedicates her book to Mr. Walter Besant, 
whose courteous acceptance is reproduced 
upon a fly-leaf facing the title-page. On the 
contrary, the diction throughout is colloquial 
to the verge, and often over the verge, of 
slanginess, and that not only in the dialogue, 
but in the connecting matter also. And there 
is a fault of another kind recurrent—that the 
author uses prompter-work and stage direc- 
tions constantly, telling the reader this, that, 
and the other about the characters, which 
they should have been made to act out for 
themselves as part of the movement of the 
plot. A word of warning to the publisher is 
needed too. The volume is unpleasantly got 
up, both in form and in letter. Very long 
lines, very closely set, and in very small type, 
prove most fatiguing to a reader, and create 
an unfavourable prepossession. It is the firat 
book we have seen issued by this house, and 
it ought not to set a precedent in these 
respects. 


Favour and Fortune are not abstract ideas, 
but two very concrete young ladies, having 
these forenames. They both marry without 
due consideration, but with a difference: 
Fortune weds a very good fellow whom she 
does not care about; Favour weds a cad with 
whom she is in love after her fashion; and 
the story is chiefly occupied with telling how 
the two marriages turn out. This is fully 
done in one of the two cases, the other is left 
partly incomplete, and there appesrs to be 
some sequel hinted at, as yet to appear; but 
this may be only a misconstruction of an 
ambiguous sentence in the closing chapter. 


The Amber City is yet another of the many 
voyages imaginaires in Central Africa which 
have been pouring from the press in rapid suc- 
cession for some years past. It is a fairly 
good specimen of the kind; forthe author 
possesses some faculty of invention, and has 
devised a few novel and effective situations. 
But the fact that the ‘‘ amber”’ is only gum- 
copal, huge bricks of which serve as the 





building material for a congeries of huts of 


the ordinary Nigritian type, is allegorical of 
the story, which can excite only a factitious 
interest, not because the author has failed of 
his aim, but because the thing aimed at is 
hardly worth achieving. 

Ricuarp F. Lrrrtepare. 








SOME BOOKS ON ECONOMICS. 


Mining Royalties. By W.R.Sorley. (Oxford : 
University Press.) This is the report of an in- 
quiry. made at the suggestion of the Toynbee 
Trustees. It is the second of the series of 
a. which was brilliantly inaugurated 
y Mr. Price’s Industrial Peace. The report is 
worthy of the auspices under which it is 
brought forth. The careful investigation of 
facts ‘s combined withan almost Ricardian power 
of abstract reasoning. Not that Prof. Sorley 
agrees entirely with the t theorist. He 
ints = ao eae — a have 
en mistaken in a ing the analogy of agri- 
cultural rents saben. The cont wee 
which is worked, unlike land at the margin of 
agriculture, does theoretically pay rent. To 
that extent—say about 4d. a ton for coal and 
ironstone—price is heightened by the existence 
of royalties. The abolition of royalties would 
therefore probably produce some alleviation, 
but much less than reformers who have not 
studied the theory of rent assume. The advan- 
tage would be counterbalanced by the dis- 
turbance of trade which would follow the re- 
mittance of all royalties great and small. Let 
a bonus of 8d. or 9d., in the way of remitted 
royalty, be given to South Wales, of 4d. and 
5d. only to Northumberland, and perhaps the 
coal industry in the less favoured district would 
be ruined. Moreover, the principle of royalties, 
violently expelled, would stillrecur. The occu- 
pant, who has virtually been presented with a 
valuable property, might let it to another. This 
is what actually has occurred in Spain and 
France, where the concessionnaire frequently 
lets his property at a royalty to a new lessee. 
For these reasons Prof. Sorley is not with those 
whose easy method of improving a defective 
institution is to abolish it. In a more English 
spirit, Prof. Sorley proposes cautiously some 
moderate reforms; in particular, that the 
royalty charged should be a percentage of the 
output, and that there should be no restric- 
tion put on the time for working “ shorts.” 
It must be for experts, of course, to determine 
the exact form in which these suggestions 
should be carried out. 


Capital and Wages. By the Rev. Francis 
A. Minton. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
This is an interesting and remarkable book. 
The author isa clergyman whom the duties of 
his profession have brought into contact with 
the destitute classes. Disappointed in his 
philanthropic efforts to abate their misery, he 
has resolved to study the causes of the evil. 
‘If this work should prove the most futile of 
all my efforts, I hold, reader, that it is better 
to have tried my utmost and failed with the 
brave than to have played the coward and 
done nothing.” In the pursuit of this noble 
purpose Mr. Minton has studied and collated 
the principal writers on political economy. 
His citations are unusually copious, often ex- 
tending over several of his pages. This 
peculiarity has its charms, especially in the 
case of the less read or less readable authors. 
The extensive extracts from Mr. Macleod’s 
writings are particularly valuable. From Mr. 
Macleod our author has learnt that credit mey 
play the part of capital. He has come to 
doubt ‘‘ what has been dinned into our ears 
with weary monotony by political economists ” 
—that capital is the result of saving. ‘‘ I main- 
tain,” says Mr. Minton, ‘‘ that it is far more 





the result of working.” We understand him 
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to be in accord with what Prof. Sidgwick has 
well said on this point. Indeed, our author 
appears to us to possess in a high degree what 
Hesiod called the second best species of talent 
—the power of learning from others. He is 
abreast of the modern economic movement, 
but not, we think, ahead of it. He ascends, 
like the wren of fable, with the eagles as high 
as they carry him; but, when we look for his 
own additional independent flight, there seems 
to be only a fluttering in vacuo. Thus, his pro- 
longed contention that ‘‘ Malthusianism is 
absurd ” contains nothing, or nothing deserv- 
ing of attention, which would not be admitted 
by accredited contemporary economists. 
Nothing is added to, or taken from, Prof. 
Marshall’s orthodox doctrine that ‘‘the pro- 
gress of civilisation, while it presses on the 
resources of land, enlarges those resources.” 
So again, with respect to the doctrine of value, 
he has been led beyond Ricardo, but he does 
not lead us beyond Jevons. He will not 
admit—what even Ricardo, if we remember 
rightly, in one of his letters concedes—that the 
value of an oak is nct in general proportioned 
to the labour expended in producing it. Mr. 
Minton insists that there must have been an 
“effort of society” to maintain proprietary 
rights. Otherwise, the oak might have been split 
up and divided among all comers. This oak- 
splintering and hair-splitting does not seem to 
us very profitable. Again, the definition of 
capital is needlessly laboured. No doubt, as 
Coleridge or some one has said, in order to be 
certain that a dispute is only about words, 
there is required a large knowledge of things. 
We are ready to admit that Mr. Minton’s 
lengthy disquisitions about the meaning of 
capital have some of the virtue ascribed to the 
Platonic search for definitions. The dispute 
about words draws attention to distinctions 
between things. At best, however, the success 
attained by our author is of an academic sort. 
He does not seem to have much grasp of fact, 
when he speaks with a light heart about the 
consequences of war; when he advocates the 
repudiation of the National Debt, as having 
been in great part “contracted in curbing the 
ambition of Napoleon Bonaparte.” 


“Had he devastated England as the Germans 
devastated France in the Franco-German War, in 
the ordinary course of events the effects of the 
calamity would soon have been obliterated by the 
labour of the people.” 


It is strange that Mr. Minton, who extolls 
credit so high as to describe it as capital, 
should not have considered the shock which 
repudiation of the National Debt and other 
drastic measures advocated by him are calcu- 
lated to give to credit. Altogether, the book 
appears to us not so much as a “ possession for 
ever,” as of the nature of a prize essay. It has 
performed its proper function in having 
stimulated the industry and evoked the talent 
of an able and promising student. 


The Tariff History of the United States. By 
F. W. Taussig. (Putnam’s.) Prof. Taussig is 
already favourably known to the students of 
political economy by his History of the 
Recent Turiff, and by several essays on finance 
which have appeared in scientific journals. The 
collection of these contributions to science 
which this volume contains will enhance his 
reputation. Such a combination of logic and 
learning is seldom brought to bear upon the 
doctrine of Free Trade. The author is free 
from that bigotry which prompts some “‘ ortho- 
dox ” writers to deny the speculative tenet that 
the protection of young industries may con- 
ceivably be beneficial. In fact he admits that 
an impulse was given to some American 
industries by the restrictive measures of 1808- 
1815, which constituted in effect a severe 
though crude and wasteful protection. For the 





rest, a careful consideration of the principal 
industries—the cotton, the woollen, and the 
iron manufactures—in the days of their 
youth shows that their growth was not 
appreciably accelerated by protective legisla- 
tion. Tracing the history of American fiscal 
history up to the war, Prof. Taussig renders it 
probable that tariffs have had less effect upon 
the prosperity of the country than excited 
partisans on either side of the controversy have 
assumed. It is reasonably certain that inferior 
processes of iron manufacture were kept alive 
by the protective legislation of 1842. But to 
ascribe the prosperity of the country to that 
legislation, or to its mitigation in 1846; to 
connect the monetary crisis of 1837 or 1857 
with the preceding relaxation of protection— 
such contentions show a want of inductive 
logic and commonsense. Continuing his 
history down to the present time, the writer 
shows that the ‘‘ war tariff”’ forms the basis of 
the present protective system. ‘The necessity 
of the case, the critical state of the country, 
the urgent need of revenue,” may have justified 
the crude and hasty legislation of 1864. But 
that the fiscal system then improvised should 
be not only maintained but aggravated is 
inexcusable. 


Vital Statistics. By A. Newsholme. (Son- 
nenschein.) This compendious volume forms a 
useful introduction to the study of statistics in 
general, and of Dr. Farr’s writings in particular. 
To the medical practitioner the chapters on the 
registration of sickness, and on the mortality 
from different diseases, will be specially useful 
All may derive benefit from Dr. Newsholme’s 
enumeration and illustration of statistical 
fallacies. With regard to one of these we 
must join issue with the author when he 
says that “the degree of approximation to 
the truth of a varying number of observa- 
tions can be estimated by means of Poisson’s 
formula.” Now it is evident to those who 
have studied the writings of Prof. Lexis or 
Dr. Venn on the theory of errors that the 
formula in question is applicable only to the 
ideal case of games of chance, and is a very 
inadequate test of accuracy in all concrete 
instances. In connexion with this subject, we 
may express a doubt whether the proper logical 
tests have been applied to the following state- 
ments: ‘‘ The proportion of males is greater in 
large than in small families; it is greater also 
among the earlier born than the later born 
children in a family.’ Here and elsewhere it 
may be suspected that the author has sacrificed 
exactness to brevity. But the great value of 
the volume as an educational text-book is not 
affected by these little scruples. 


The Standard of Value. By William Leighton 
Jordan. Fifth Edition. (Longmans) This 
is a difficult book to get into. The very 
approach is rendered deterrent by the adver- 
tisement of another work by the same author. 
The contents of the New Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, which are given at length in the 
advertisement, betray, what is stated more ex- 
plicitly elsewhere, that the author has “ in- 
curred the hostility of the professional philoso- 
phers” by “‘ having become the discoverer of 
theaction of astral gravitation,” and ‘“‘ having 
by means of that discovery corrected the 
fundamental error which pervades what they 
have, for two centuries, been teaching as the 
‘Laws of Motion.’” If the reader’s curiosity 
survives this startling announcement, he will 
then have to work his way through a triple 
palisade of prefaces—the preface to each suc- 
cessiveedition bristling with answers to all the 
criticisms which may have been made upon the 
work. We ourselves will probably be pilloried 
in a preface to the sixth edition. About the 
middle of the book the first chapter begins, 
headed ‘‘ Lord Liverpool’s Oversight.” To put 
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now in a nutshell what the author has enclosed 
within so many hard rinds—he thinks it un- 
just that the National Debt, contracted before 
the year 1816, should be paid in a currency 
which has been appreciated in consequence of 
the monometallic legislation of that year. 
Accordingly, he holds it to be the duty of 
England, even without the concurrence of 
other nations, to re-adopt the principle of bi- 
metallism which was abolished by the British 
Parliament in 1816. This main thesis is sup- 
ported by many other abstract reasons equally 
deserving of consideration. 


Outlines of a New Science. By E. J. Donnell. 
(Putnam’s.) In the days when Emerson’s Law 
of Compensation was in vogue, it was the 
practice of a certain judicious critic whenever, 
in looking at any new work, he came to the 
word ‘polarity’ at once to close the volume, 
We have been similarly affected by the law 
of action and reaction, which is propounded in 
the preface to the ‘‘ New Science ”: 


‘On closer examination it will be found that all 
social science is one, having the same synthetic 
basis. Economics constitute one of the aspects of 
this new science; not, as heretofore supposed, a 
discrete department of it. This opens wide the 
door to a comprehensive study of the constitution 
of the human mind. Here it will be found that 
the law of sex prevails, and is as potent as else- 
where. It is known to science as positive and 
negative forces.’’ 

May we not say with the satirist ‘‘ Post hoc 
Quid nisi lusus erit” ? We have found nothing 
except such mirth as is to be derived from 
passages like that which has been quoted. 


Zur Theorie des Preises. Von Dr. Zucherkandl. 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot.) Dr. Zucher- 
kandl is a contributor not only to the theory of 
value, but also the history of that theory. In 
the latter capacity only does he appear to us 
to deserve praise. He gives an exhaustive 
enumeration of doctrines which have been held 
in different ages and countries. The very names 
of some authors in his list will be unknown to 
many readers. He is more successful in 
indicating obscure than in criticising eminent 
writers. We are unable to follow him when 
he attributes to Prof. Alfred Marshall a 
‘*verkehrte Formulerung.”’ ‘‘ Instead of say- 
ing, the Final Utility (Grenznutzen) determines 
the price Marshall says, the price measures the 
Final Utility.” Equally unintelligible to us are 
some of the criticisms on Jevons. We have 
derived little benefit from the theoretical part 
of the work. We fail to see that the writer 
adds to, or diminishes from, Prof. Menger, and 
his emiuent follower Prof. Bihm Bawerk. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE hear that the Marchioness of Dufferin’s 
Indian Journal will be published almost 
immediately. 


Mr. Jonn ADDINGTON Symonps has been 
employed for three or four years past, while not 
otherwise engaged in the work of translation, 
upon a series of twenty essays, dealing with 
problems of criticism, art, and literature. 
These he has now nearly completed, and hopes 
soon to send to press. His last piece of trans- 
lation—a version of Count Carlo Gozzi’s rare 
and curious autobiography, accompanied by 
original treatises upon the development of 
Italian comedy, the history of the ‘‘ Commedia 
dell’ Arte,” and the Venetian painter Pietro 
Longhi—will be published this autumn by Mr. 
John O. Nimmo, in two volumes, with appro- 
priate illustrations by French artists. 

The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant, by 
Prof, Edward Caird, will be published in a few 
days by Messrs. MacLehose & Sons, of Glasgow. 
This work, which has been for a number o 
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years in preparation, treats of the three 
Critiques, and of their relation to one another 
and to the other works of Kant. 


Lucas Matet, the author of ‘Colonel 
Enderby’s Wife,” has almost finished a three- 
volume novel dealing, in a very outspoken way, 
with a somewhat delicate problem of modern 
society : namely, the effects produced in after 
years by the youthful weakness and wrong- 
doing of its hero. The book is entitled ‘‘ The 
Wages of Sin”; and the first instalment of it 
will be published in the Universal Review for 
October 15. 


Messrs. LONGMANS will publish in October 
The Melbourne Papers, being a selection from 
documents in the possession of the Earl 
Cowper, edited by Lloyd C. Sanders. The 
volume will contain a large number of letters 
from Lord Melbourne, from the time when he 
was a student at Glasgow in 1800 to that of his 
death in 1848, besides a portion of a diary kept 
by him soon after his entry into Parliament, and 
some brief extracts from a commonplace book 
containing a record of his studies. lt will 
also include a full correspondence with 
William 1V. and many of the prime minister’s 
colleagues—Earl Grey, Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Holland, Lord Aithorp, Lord John Russell, and 
Lord Palmerston; besides letters from Arch- 
bishop Whateley, Mrs. Norton, B. R. Haydon, 
John Allen, and other persons of note. Lord 
Cowper will contribute a short preface. 


Messrs GEORGE Puitie & Son—the well- 
known geographical publishers—announce a 
new series, entitled ‘‘ The World’s Great Ex- 
plorers and Explorations,” edited by Mr. J. 
Scott Keltie, liorarian to the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, Mr. H. J. Mackinder, reader in 
geography at Oxford, and Mr. E. G. Raven- 
stein. Each volume will, so far as the ground 
covered admits, deal mainly with one promi- 
nent name associated with some particular 
region, and will tell the story of his life and the 
work of geographical discovery which he accom- 
plished. It will also be furnished with specially 
prepared maps, portraits, and other original 
illustrations. The two first volumes of the 
series will be John Davis: Arctic Explorer and 
early India Navigator, by Mr. Clements R. 
Markham, to be published on October1; and 
Palestine, by Major C. R. Conder, to be pub- 
lished in December. Other volumes already 
arranged for are: John Franklin and the 
North-West Passage, by Capt. Albert Markham ; 
Magellan and the Pacific, by Dr. H. H. Guille- 
mard; Saussure and the Alps, by Mr. Douglas 
W. Freshfield; Mungo Park and the Niger, by 
Mr. Joseph Thomson; The Himalaya, by Gen. 
Richard Strachey; Livingstone and Central 
Africa, by Mr. H. H. Jobnstone ; Ross and the 
Antarctic, by Mr. H. J. Mackinder ; Bruce and 
the Nile, by Mr. J. Scott Keltie; and Vasco da 
Gama and the Ocean Highway to India, by Mr. 
E. G. Ravenstein, 


Messrs. G. Bett & Sons will shortly publish 
a new volume by Mr. Samuel Waddington, 
entitled A Century of Sonnets. 


TuE biography of the late Henry Richard 
will be published in a few weeks by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. In the preparation of the work Mr. 
Charles S, Miall has had the use of the letters, 
diaries, &c., of the deceased, which were placed 
at his disposal by Mrs. Richard. These docu- 
meuts throw much light on Henry Richard’s 
public services, as the director of the peace 
movement, the leader of his Welsh countrymen, 
and the representative of Nonconformists in the 
House of Commons, 


_ Dx. Furnrvat has been helping Mr. John 
Saunders with the new edition of his book on 
Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,’ which was 
first issued in three of Charles Kuight’s 
“Weekly Volumes.” The late Daniel Mac- 


millan admired the book, and made all his 
pupil-customers buy it. They all did as they 
were told, Dr. Furnivall among them. Mr. 
Macmillan’s house takes 500 copies of the new 
edition for America ; and it ought to be popular 
there as weil as here, for, as it puts its extracts 
into modern spelling, accents all the extra 
syllables which are to be pronounced, and 
carries on the story of every tale by prose bits 
between the extracts, it is as easy to read as a 
modern novel. Moreover, Mr. Saunders’s 
account of the characters in the Prologue is so 
good, and gives such a capital sketch of the 
different classes of English society in Chaucer’s 
time, that Mr. Churton Collins said he must 
have it for his many students at his Extension 
Lectures. He asked why some publisher did 
not reprint so excellent a book, assuming that 
its writer had beenlong dead. Whereupon Mr. 
Saunders asserted that he was alive and well, 
and would re-edit bis book himself. An en- 
lightened publisher, Mr. Dent, who had 
attended Mr. Churton Collins’s lectures, under- 
took the publication. Dr. Furnivall got the 
Chaucer Society to allow its Ellesmere MS. 
cuts of the Tale-tellers to be used in the book, 
and has himself read its proofs and revises with 
Mr. Saunders, and posted it up to the latest 
date on certain points. The new edition is 
dedicated to him. The book will be welcome 
to all students of the immortal ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales.” 


THE Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish the Septuagint Version of the Book of 
Psalms, being a separate issue of a part of vol. 
ii. of the Cambridge Manual Edition of the 
Septuagint, edited by the Rev. Dr. H. B. 
Swete. 


Messrs. HirscHFELD BROTHERS will shortly 
publish a German Reader, arranged on a new 
plan by Dr. N. Heinemann, teacher of German 
literature at the Crystal Palace. The work 
bears the title of Shining Lights of Modern 
Germany: @ collection of letters of the most 
eminent Germans of both sexes from 1800 to 
our time, with short biographical notices, and 
brief literary, historical, and other notes. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS have in the press a reprint 
of the late Walter Bagehot’s Practical Plan 
Jor assimilating the English and American 
Money, as a Step towards Universal Money, 
which originally appeared in the Economist, and 
afterwards in book form (1869), 


Elocution, Voice, and Gesture, by Mr. Rupert 
Garry, which has already gone through several 
editions, will in future be published by Messrs. 
Marcus Ward & Co. 


WE understand that Mr. Robert Browning, 
the author of ‘‘ Donald,’”’ has added his name 
to the list of patrons of the Shaftesbury 
Hospital, which will shortly be opened in 
London on anti-vivisection principles. An 
anonymous donor bas promised £1000 to the 
fund; and five donations, each of £100, were 
promised within two days after the scheme was 
made known. 


A MONUMENT to Walther von Vogelweide is 
to be inaugurated on September 15 at Bozen, 
in Tyrol, which claims to be the last of German 
towns. Walther already has a monument at 
Wiirzburg, where he died; and also a statue 
at Innsbruck. 


WE have received, as a Separat-abdruck from 
the Jahrbuch of the German Shakspere Society, 
a catalogue of the library of the society 
(Weimar: Wagner), compiled by the librarian, 
Dr. R. Kohler. As might be expected, it does 
not contain any great rarities, such as the 
folios or quartos, but it forms a good practical 
collection of editions and criticism. The cata- 
logue is divided into five sections: (1) editions 





} of collected and single works, including many 





—— 


facsimiles, but wanting the great Cambridge 
edition; (2) translations and acting copies, the 
German translations being, of course, very 
numerous, but the French by Charles Hugo and 
the Portuguese by the King of Portugal being 
absent—a Danish translation of ‘‘ Hamlet ” 
dates from 1777, which happens to be also the 
year of the earliest German translation of that 
play ; (3) Shaksperiana—the most valuable 
portion of the collection, comprising the Trans- 
actions of the New Shakspere Society, but not 
of its forerunner ; (4) the history of the Eng- 
lish drama, with special reference to the pre- 
decessors and contemporaries of Shakspere ; 
(5) ————— these last sections are 
weak, 








TRANSLATION. 
SONNET OF MICHAEL ANGELO ON DANTE. 


Hz eauk from earth to the abysses blind, 
And saw both hells, and lived, and made ascent 
To God, led by his thought magnificent, 
Whose light of truth he poured on us mankind. 
That lordly star of price in our night shined 
Revealing the Eternal ; ere it went 
This muddy world such wages on it spent 
As to our choicest souls is still assigned. 


Til greeted by his people’s thanklessness 

Were Dante’s labours, Dante’s high desire ; 
Only the just man these forbear to bless. 

Were but such birthright mine! might I aspire 
To his sharp exile, to his righteousness, 

No man’s estate on earth were lifted higher. 


O. Exton. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


TuE Expositor for September opens with a 
graphic study on Judas Iscariot by that grace- 
ful writer, the Dean of Armagh; an essay on 
The Christian Secret (Phil. iv. 11-13), by Prof. 
Beet ; a fresh portion of Prof. Bruce’s exposi- 
tion of Hebrews (chap. vii. 11-28); a study on 
the Sixteenth Psalm (assuming a post-exile 
date), with a view to harmonising the exegesis 
of the pulpit with that of the study, by Prof. 
Cheyne; Exegetical Notes on the Epistle of 
St. James, by Prof. J. B. Mayor (in chap. ii. 1, 
‘the glory” taken as an appellation of Christ ; 
chap. i. 17, iii. 6, examples of the genitive of 
quality); ‘‘St. Paul’s Method of Quotation,” 
by Dr. E. G. King (on 1 Cor. xiv. 21, against 
Mr, Bartlett’s Bampton Lectures, p. 59); and a 
notice of Dr. Kennedy’s Introduction to Biblical 
Hebrew, by Prof. Elmslie. 


Tue September number of the Theological 
Monthly (Nisbet) opens with a notable article 
on ‘‘The Bible and Egyptology,” by M. 
Edouard Naville, in which that eminent ex- 
plorer summarises the results of his discoveries 
in Egypt, so far as relates to the arrival of 
Abrabam, the rise of Joseph, the stay of the 
Israelites, and the circumstances of the Exodus. 
He inclines to the view of M. Lesseps, that the 
actual ‘‘ passage of the Red Sea” took place 
north of the Bitter Lakes, near the present 
Serapeum. We may also mention a scholarly 
paper, by the Rev. W. J. Deane, on ‘‘ Jewish 
Pseudepigraphic Writings.” 

WE understand that the essay in the Sep- 
tember number of Z'emple Bar on ‘ Charles 
Whitehead ; an all but forgotten Novelist of 
Fifty Years ago,” is by Mr. Hall Caine. 








MESSRS. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & COS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


T' heological.—‘ The Lesser Hours of the Sarum 
Breviary,” translated and arranged acccrding 
to the Kalendar of the Church of England; 
‘‘ Text-Kook of the Thirty-Nine Articles,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Lightfoot; ‘‘The Imitation of 
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Christ,” translated from the Latin by Canon 
Benham, with twenty photogravures after paint- 
ings in the Louvre, and illustrated borders ; 
“Ceremonial of the Altar: a Guide to Low 
Mass according to the Ancient Customs of the 
Church of England,’’ by An Anglican Priest, 
second edition; ‘* Religious Systems of the 
World,” a series of addresses delivered at South 
Place Chapel, revised and in some cases re- 
written by the authors; ‘‘ Contemporary 
Pulpit,”’ second series, vols. i.-ii., 1889. 

Scientific.—*‘ Handbook of Practical Botany 
for the Botanical Laboratory and Private 
Student,” by Prof. E, Strasburger, of Bonn, 
edited from the German, with many additional 
notes and illustrations, by Prof. W. Hillhouse, 
of the Mason College, Birmingham, second 
edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, with 
additional illustrations; ‘‘ Practical Plant Phy- 
siology,” by Prof. Detmer, translated and 
edited by 8. A. Moor, of University College, 
Aberystwyth; ‘‘The Amateur’s Workshop,” 
by the author of ‘‘ Lockwood’s Dictionary of 
Mechanical Engineering Terms,” reprinted 
from the English Mechanic, with numerous 
illustrations ; ‘‘A Manual of Home Nursing,” 
by Louisa Emily Dobrée, with an introduction 
by Mary Scharlieb; ‘‘ The Philosophy of Sight; 
or, Is Bad Sight on the Increase?” by A. 
Fournet. 

New Volumes of the ‘* Young Collector Series.” 
—‘* Colonial Coins,” by Daniel F. Howorth; 
“ Book Collecting,”’ by J. F. Slater; ‘‘ Monu- 
mental Brasses,” by H. W. Macklin ; ‘‘ Fossils,” 
by Dr. Williams and others; ‘‘Pond Life: 
Plants,” by J. Spencer Smithson; ‘‘ The Micro- 
scope,” by V. A. Latham ; ‘‘ Grasses,”’ by Frank 
Tufnail; ‘‘ An Introduction to Zoology,” by 
B. Lindsay. 

Philosophy.—‘‘ Erdmann’s History of Phil- 
osophy,” translated and edited by Prof. W. 8. 
Hough, of the Minnesota University, in 3 vols., 
vol. i, Ancient and Mediaeval Philosophy, 
vol. ii., Modern Philosophy, vol. iii., Philosophy 
since Hegel ; *‘ The Student’s Manual of Ethical 
Philosophy,’’ adapted from the German of Prof. 
von Gizycki by Dr. J. Stanton Coit; ‘Religion: 
a Dialogue, and other Essays,” by Arthur 
Schopenhauer, translated from the German by 
T. B. Saunders; ‘‘ Civilisation: its Cause and 
Cure, and other Essays,” by Edward Car- 
penter. 

History, Biography, and Bellis Lettres.—‘* An 
Official Tour through Bosnia and Herzegovina,” 
by J. de Asbéth, member of the Hungarian 
Diet, translated under the author’s supervision, 
with numerous illustrations ; ‘‘ Court Life under 
the Plantagenets,” by Hubert Hall, illustrated 
with coloured plates and woodcuts from contem- 
porary drawings; ‘‘ Life of General Boulanger,” 
by Frank Turner, private secretary to Count 
Dillon, with two portraits and an autograph 
letter of the general; ‘‘ The Quakers: a Study 
Historical and Critical,” by F. Storrs Turner ; 
“Anecdotes of Musical Celebrities,” by Dr. 
Louis Engel; ‘‘Sierra Leone; or, the White 
Man’s Grave,” by G. A. Lethbridge-Banbury, 
second edition, illustrated; ‘‘A Short History 
of Dutch Literature,” by G. J. Tamson, adapted 
from the History of Prof. de Winkel ; “‘ History 
of the Renaissance of Italy,” by J. G. Burck- 
hardt, translated and edited by 8. G. C. Middle- 
more, new edition ; ‘‘ Memoirs of Count Gram- 
mont,” by Count Anthony Hamilton, translated 
with notes by Horace Walpole, with additional 
notes and biographical sketch by Sir Walter 
Scott, with portraits of some of the Windsor 
beauties ; ‘‘The History of Manon Lescaut and 
of the Chevalier des Grieux,” by the Abbé 
Prevost, with a preface by Guy de Maupassant, 
and 12 etchings and 225 vignettes, &c., by 
Maurice Leloir; ‘Through the Wordsworth 
Country : a Companion to the English Lakes,” 
by Prof. William Knight, with 56 full-page 
Grawitigs by Harry Goodwin, second edition ; 





‘A Classified Bibliography of the Best Books 
in all Departments of Literature, with the Dates 
of the First and Last Editions, and the Prices, 
Sizes, and Publisher’s Names,” a new edition 
thoroughly revised and enlarged, brought down 
to October, 1889, with a new and copious index 
of author’s names and a full index of subjects, 
by W. Swan Sonnenschein, 

Educational. — ‘‘The Student’s Cicero,” 
adapted from Dr. Munk’s ‘Geschichte der 
Roémischen Literatur,” by W. Y. Fausset, of 
Fettes College, Edinburgh, with a portrait 
from the bust in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence ; 
‘* A Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, 
for Schools and Colleges,” edited from the 
French of Prof. Victor Henry, by R. T. Elliott ; 
‘*A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities,” edited 
from the German of Prof. O. Seyffert, by Prof. 
Henry Nettleship; ‘‘ Cyclopaedia of Educa- 
tion,” new edition, thoroughly revised and 
edited by A. E. Fletcher; ‘‘ The Life of Pesta- 
lozzi,” edited from the French of Roger de 
Guimps, by J. Russell; ‘‘ The Child and Child 
Nature,” by the Baroness Marenholtz Bulow, 
new edition ; ‘‘The Kindergarten,” by Emily 
A. Shirreff, new edition; ‘‘ High School Lec- 
tures,” by M. E. G. Hewett, head mistress of 
the Girl’s High School, Napier, New Zealand ; 
“‘ The Letters of Froebel,” translated and edited 
by H. Keatley Moore and Mdme. Michaelis 
‘‘The Volapiik Commercial Correspondence,” 
adapted from R. Koiele’s ‘‘ Tedaspod,” by G. 


Krause ; ‘‘ Volapiik Dictionary: Volapiik- 
English and English - Volapiik,” by G. 
Krause; ‘*The Public Schools Year-Book,” 
part i., Educational, part ii, Athletic. 


New volumes of the ‘Parallel Grammar 
Series,” under the editorship of Prof. Sonnen- 
schein: ‘German Syntax,” by Prof. Kuno 
Meyer; ‘ French Syntax,” by Prof. L. M. 
Moriarty: ‘‘ Greek Accidence and Syntax,” by 
F. Haverfield; ‘‘ French Reader and Writer,” 
by R. J. Morich and W. 8. Lyon; ‘‘ German 
Reader and Writer,” by Prof. Sonnenschein ; 
‘* Second Latin Reader and Writer,” by C. M. 
Dix. 

Novels.—‘‘ Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtship,” 
by F. C. Philips, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ A Conspiracy of 
Silence,” by George Colmore, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ The 
Spanish Poniard,” by Thomas A. Pinkerton, in 
2 vols.; ‘‘Olga Zanelli,” by Fairfax L, Cart- 
wright, in 3 vols.; ‘‘The Wages of Sin,” by 
Lucas Malet, in 3 vols.; ‘‘ The Fatal Phryne,” 
by F. C. Philips; ‘‘ The Little Chatelaine,” by 
the Earl of Desart; ‘‘ John Newbold’s Ordeal,” 
by Thomas A. Pinkerton. ‘‘ Additions to Son- 
nenschein’s Railway Series”: ‘‘ Little Mrs. 
Murray,” by F. C. Philips; ‘‘ Herne Lodge,” 
by the Earl of Desart; ‘‘ Geoffrey Stirling,” 
by Mrs. Leith Adams; ‘‘ Vaia’s Lord,” by 
Jean Middlemass; ‘‘Love’s a Tyrant,” by 
Annie Thomas; * Life in the Cut,” by Amos 
Reade; ‘‘ Out of Work,’’ by John Law; ‘‘ One 
of the Forty,” by Alphonse Daudet; ‘The 
Dead Leman, and other Stories,” by Andrew 
Lang and Paul Sylvester; ‘Kept Secret,” by 
Mrs, J. K. Spender. 

Illustrated Gift-Books.—‘* Merevale,” by Mrs. 
John Bradshaw; ‘‘ Knight Asrael,” by Una 
Ashworth Taylor; ‘‘ A King and not a King,” 
by Margaret Spring-Rice, new edition; “Travels 
in Dreamland,” by Dr. A. C. Fryer; ‘‘My 
Boynie: the Story of some Motherless Children,” 
by Evelyn Everett Green, illustrated by Ethel 
8. King; ‘“‘The Life of Father Damien,” by 
Frances E. Cooke; ‘‘An English Hero— 
Richard Cobden,” by Frances E. Cooke, new 
edition ; ‘‘ Mrs. Leicester’s School,” by Charles 
and Mary Lamb, new edition; ‘Otto in 
Search of the Fairies,” by C, Eden, illustrated 
by R. André, 
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Gift-Books.—‘‘ Granny’s Story Box,” by the 
author of ‘‘Our White Violet,” a new edition, 
with 100 illustrations in black and white, and 
16 full pages in colour, by Mrs. Seymour 
Lucas ; ‘‘ Holy Gladness,’”’ twelve sacred songs 
for children, by Edward Oxenford, with music 
by Sir John Stainer, &c., with 3 lillustrations in 
black and white and 8 coloured pages; ‘‘ Sing 
Me a Song,” twelve songs for children, by 
Edward Oxenford, with music by Alfred Scott 
Gatty; ‘‘A Ring of Rhymes,” by E. L. Shute, 
96 pages, each illustrated in colour; ‘‘ The 
Babies’ Museum; or, Mother Goose’s Nursery 
Gems,” arranged by Uncle Charlie, new edi- 
tion, entirely printed in colours ; ‘‘ The Book of 
Bosh,” a series of nursery stories in rhyme, 
especially adapted for reading aloud to young 
children, with quaint illustrations in colours ; 
‘* Queer People, such as Goblins, Giants, Merry 
Men, and Monarchs, and their Kweer Kapers,”’ 
illustrated by Palmer Cox, new edition ; ‘‘ Our 
Christmas-Box,” containing 6 old-fashioned 
nursery favourites, illustrated by A. Chasemore 
and Will Gibbons, with 6 full-page colour pic- 
tures; ‘‘The Old Corner Annual,” a gift-book 
for the young, with 7 coloured plates ; ‘‘ Thine 
for Ever,” commemorative offices for the 
anniversaries of baptism, confirmation, and 
first communion, printed in gold and sepia, 
with 3 coloured plates; ‘‘Our Sunday Book of 
Reading and Pictures,” edited and arranged 
by Thomas Archer, with numerous illustrations 
and coloured frontispiece. 

Additions to the ‘‘Old Corner Series.’’— 
‘Peter Piper,” ‘‘The Fairy Tale Alphabet,” 
and ‘‘ A Apple Pie,”’ illustrated by A, Chase- 
more; ‘ Cinderella,” ‘‘Puss in Boots,” and 
** Little Red Riding-Hood,” illustrated by W. 
Gibbons. 

The ‘‘ Newbery Toy Books.”—A new series 
of crown quarto Toy Books, each containing 
32 pages of reading and pictures, every page 
illustrated with a coloured frontispiece: ‘* The 
Book of Dicky Birds,” ‘‘The Book of Pussy 
Cats,” and ‘‘The Book of Bow-Wows,” by 
T, Archer; ‘‘The Book of Playmates,” ‘‘ The 
Book of Dollies,” and ‘‘The Book of Christ- 
mas,” by Mrs. Gellie. 

“‘The Child of the Caravan,” by E. M., with 
illustrations by Edith Scannell; ‘‘Other People” 
by Alice Weber, printed in monotints ; ‘‘ An 
Old Pincushion ; or, Aunt Clotilda’s Guests,” 
by Mrs. Molesworth, with illustrations by Mrs. 
Adrian Hope (Laura Troubridge). 

Books for Boys.—‘‘Tbree Boys; or, the 
Chiefs of the Clan Mackhai,’”’ by G. Manville 
Fenn, with illustrations by Stanley Berkeley ; 
‘The Diamond Hunters of South Africa,” by 
Major-Gen, A. W. Drayson, with illustrations 
by A. W. Cooper; ‘‘‘the Opal Mountain: a 
Tale of Adventure,” by Henry Frith, with 
illustrations by H. Schonberg; ‘‘ With the 
Green Jackets ; or, the Life and Adventures of 
a Rifleman,” by J. Percy Groves, late 27th 
Inniskillings, with illustrations by Lieut.-Col. 
Marshman ; ‘‘The Boy’s Own Poetry Book,” 
edited by E. Davenport—selections from Eng- 
lish and American poets, especially adapted 
to boys from twelve to fourteen, over 
eighty copyright pieces are included by per- 
mission; ‘*‘ The Captains of Cadets: a Story of 
the Rule of Britavnia,” by Henry Frith, with 
illustrations by Davidson Kuowles. 

Books for Girls.—‘* Rose Mervyn: a Tale of 
the Rebecca Riots,” by Anne Beale, with illus- 
trations by A. Hitchcock; ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne: 
a Nineteenth-Century Story,” by Alice Weber, 
with illustrations by Miss ‘'aylor; ‘‘ Annabel,” 
by M. E. Burton, with illustrations by W. 8. 
Burton; ‘‘ Ruby’s Choice ; or, The Bracken- 
hurst Girls,’ by Mary E. Gellie, with illustra- 
tions by Miss Paterson; ‘‘ Her Own Way,” by 
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Frances Armstrong, with illustrations by Annie 
G. Fenn. 

Miscellaneous.—‘‘The Ancient and Modern 
Library of Theological Literature” ; ‘‘ Robert 
Brett, of Stoke Newington: His Life and 
Work,” by T. W. Belcher, with portrait ; ‘‘ The 
Diaries of Sir Moses Montefiore and Lady 
Montefiore, edited by the Jate Dr. L. Loewe, 
in 2 vols. with numerous illustrations ; ‘‘ Ready 
Reference: the Universal Cyclopaedia,” con- 
taining everything that everybody wants to 
know, by W. R. Balch; ‘‘ Themes and Varia- 
tions,” by Mrs. James G. Wilson (Austral) ; 
‘‘A Daughter of the South,” poems by A. C. 
Sherrard; ‘“‘Truth; or, from School to Col- 
lege,” by Ethel; ‘‘The Two Brothers: a Fairy 
Tale,” by Mrs. Hall, illustrated by A. H. 
Collins ; ‘‘ Younger American Poets,” edited 
by D. B. W. Sladen ; Dunman’s ‘Glossary of 
Biological, Anatomical, and Physiological 
Terms,” new edition, revised and extended by 
V. H. Wyatt Wingrave; ‘‘ The Star of Gezer: 
the King’s Daughter,” by Sybil, an historical 
novel of the Solomonic era, containing scenes 
from the times and court of King Solomon, and 
giving much interesting matter connected with 
the court and customs of the Egyptians of that 
date ; ‘‘Sporting Notes in the Far East,” by 
Lieut. C. Cradock, R.N., with illustrations and 
maps; ‘‘A Descriptive Catalogue of the Col- 
Jection of Pictures belonging to the Earl of 
Northbrook,” the Dutch, Flemish, and French 
Schools by Mr. W. H. James Weale—the 
Italian and Spanish Schools by Dr. Jean Paul 
Richter, with 25 photographs by Henry Dixon 
& Son, by the Dixon & Gray orthochromatic 
process, printed in platinotype. 








SOME THEATRICAL LAWSUITS: A 
SUPPLEMENT TO CIBBERS “APOLOGY.” 
II. 


Tuk pleadings in the cross action brought by 
Wilks, Doggett, and Cibber against Swiney 
contain little that is fresh. (Chancery Plead- 
ings, Mitford iv. B & A, bef. 1714, No. 
DCXXI.) From the plaintiffs’ bill, dated 
February 10, 1710[-11], it appears that by 
the articles of agreement between them and 
Swiney, which bave been already described, all 
questions which arose were to be decided by 
the majority, Swiney’s voice counting only as 
her and in case of equality by the casting of 
r8) 8. 


Swiney (the bill proceeds), designing to pre- 
vent his co-partners reaping any profit, in con- 
federacy with John Ha)l and others as yet un- 
known, took upon himself, without the consent of 
the others, to employ such persons as he thought 
fit in the management of the playhouse—which he 
ought to have managed himself—and paid what he 
thought fit, and made unnecessary and useless 
alterations in the playhouse and scenes and clothes, 
and thereby put the plaintiffs to great expense, 
the whole profit being swallowed up; and Swiney 
and Hall positively refused to show the accounts 
and vouchers. Wilks and the others expressly 
charged Swiney with charging them for altera- 
tions made before the partnership began; with 
giving away or disposing of several benetits, plays, 
and operas, without their consent; with shutting 
up the theatre without their consent and stopping 
all acting from October 7, 1710, to Novem- 
ber 4; with charging them for casual expenses 
for money pretended to be advancd by him, 
without giving them any account of what it was 
for; with charging them, in the general account, 
double the proper value of clothes and goods ; 
and with refusing to pay bills signed by Wilks, 
Cibber, and Doggett, contrary to the said articles. 
After the new licence of the November 6, 1710, 
was granted, Swiney altogether absented himself 
from attending to any of the affairs of the play- 
house, and threatened to bring suits to compel 
the plaintiffs to comply with his unreasonable de- 
mandre, The plaintiffs therefore asked that, in 
order that Swiney should discover why he dis- 








bursed money without the consent of his partners, 
and should give a just account of the profits, a 
writ or writs of subpoena should be granted to 
Swiney and his confederates commanding them to 
appear before the Court. 


Swiney’sanswer tothis bill, dated February 24, 
1710[-11], is very long, and is now partly 
illegible. In it, Swiney stated that by the 
agreement with Collier, the opera might be 
performed twice in the week, and not oftener, 
viz , on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and comedy 
every day, Wednesdays excepted. If they 
should at any time be turned out of posses- 
sion, the comedians under the Queen’s licence 
should have leave to act four days in the 
week at the Haymarket Theatre, paying the 
rent and charges of the house for those days, 
the rent not to exceed £3 per diem. Lastly, 
Collier should deliver up possession of Drury 
Lane Theatre within fourteen days. Swiney 
also stated that Wilks absented himself from 
duty from July 10 to about September 10 
following, being in Ireland or elsewhere 
abroad ; and that the other plaintiffs did not 
attend to their agreement. Swiney denied that 
he refused a consultation with them, and 
denied unlawful confederacy. 

The orders and decrees in these two actions 
may be taken together (Chancery Decrees, 
1710 B. 144, 155, 171, 172, 276, 283, 360, 365; 
1711 B. 33, 55, 227, 240. Masters’ Reports, 
May 17, 1711, Jan, 22, 1711-12). 

On February 1, 1710-11, Swiney’s action 
came before the Lord Keeper, when Mr. 
Sergeant Powis, Mr. Lechmere, and Mr. 
Norris, Swiney’s counsel, offered divers reasons 
why the profits of the theatre should be paid 
to Swiney by the receiver or receivers that now 
did, or hereafter should be appointed to receive, 
the same; and that an injunction should be 
awarded to enjoin the defendants from wasting 
and disposing thereof, and of the plaintiffs’ 
stock. But, after hearing the defendants’ 
counsel, his lordsbip did not think fit to grant 
an injunction; but ordered that Swiney should 
produce and leave all the books, papers, and 
writings of account which he had relating to 
the theatre with Mr. Hiccocks within three 
days, and that the defendants should within a 
fortnight after the said books should be leit 
with the said Master, put in their answer to the 
plaintiffs’ bill, or, in default thereof, that the 
said master should appoint a receiver to receive 
the profits of the theatre. On February 17 
leave was given to Swiney to amend his bill in 
several particulars, on payment of 20s. costs ; 
and on the 24th Swiney’s counsel applied that 
his books and papers might be returned to him, 
and that he might be restored to the profits of 
the theatre. The defendants had now put io 
their answer, and admitted that the articles 
were as they were set forth in Swiney’s bill, 
and that he received the profits until June 10. 
The Lord Keeper made an order accordingly, 
subject, however, to the order which should be 
made upon the hearing of the cause; and, in 
the meantime, Swiney was to apply the profits 
received by him according to the articles. 

On March 9 leave was given to Wilks, &c., 
plaintiffs in the second suit, to amend their 
bill by making John Hall a party thereto, and 
@ subpoena was issued to compel Hall to appear 
to answer the said bill. On March 14, it was 
alleged by the counsel for Wilks, Cibber, and 
Doggett (the Attorney-General, the Solicitor- 
General, Mr. Vernon, and Mr. Mead) that the 
order of February 24 was grounded upon a 
supposition that the articles in question were 
still in force, whereby Swiney was obliged to 
pay the rent of the Haymarket Theatre, and 
salaries and wages, and all other incidental 
charges ; whereas the said articles were long 
since determined, the licence therein mentioned 
being revoked, and a new licence granted, 
Collier now paid the rent of the Haymarket ; 





and the defendants were now equally engaged 
to pay the actors, and Swiney was not under 
engagement to pay more than in joint contract 
with them. It was therefore prayed that so 
much of the order of February 24 as directed 
that Swiney should be restored to the receipt 
of the profits of the theatre be discharged. 
But Swiney’s counsel insisted that Swiney was 
the only receiver appointed by the articles, 
which were still in force, and that by those 
articles Swiney’s power extended to any places 
where theatrical entertainments should be 
performed, and that the new licence did not 
destroy the said articles; and that the defen- 
dants having got into their hands the sum of 
£2744 9s, 4d. of the profits of acting in the 
several theatres since November 4 last, the 
same ought to be paid to Swiney to be applied 
to the benefit of the partnership according to 
the articles. Whereupon his lordship ordered 
that so much of the order of February 24 as 
related to Swiney being restored to the receipt 
of the profits of the theatre be discharged, and 
that a person be appointed as receiver of the 
profits of the said theatre in Drury Lane; and 
for that purpose it was referred to Mr. Pitt to 
allow of such a receiver, and both sides were to 
attend the Master, and to propose persons to 
be receiver, and the person the Master approved 
of was to give security, and be himself 
responsible for what he received, and was to be 
allowed a salary. And it was further ordered 
that both parties were to come to an account 
before the Master for the moneys by them or 
their order or orders respectively received of 
the profits from the theatre since the commence- 
ment of this suit, allowance being made there- 
out for what had been paid to defray necessary 
charges and expenses about the theatre accord- 
ing to the articles, The money remaining was 
to be paid to the receiver, who from time to 
time, out of such money as he received, was to 
pay to the actors and persons belonging to the 
theatre their salaries, and the other necessary 
charges of the theatre ; but the dividends of 
the profits claimed by the plaintiff and defend- 
ants were to be paid into, and to remain in the 
receiver's hands to be paid as the court should 
direct upon hearing of the causes; unless the 
parties should otherwise consent to make a 
division thereof between themselves. 

A week later, on March 21, 1710-11, the 
cross action came before the Master of the 
Rolls, upon an application by the defendants, 
Swiney and Hall, that the defendants in the 
original cause be obliged to answer the original 
bill before the defendant Hall answered the 
cross bill. His Honour ordered accordingly. 
Swiney had obtained leave to amend his 
original bill by making Mr. Peter Champelon 
and Mr. John Vanbrugh parties thereto, and 
they had appeared and obtained an order dated 
March 16 for a fortnight’s time to answer; 
and Wilks, &c., plaintiffs in the cross action, 
had obtained leave to amend their bill by 
making John Hall a party thereto, and he had 
appeared to the subpoena served upon him. 
But the time for answering was not yet out, 
and the order was asked for because the 
amended cross bill had been but lately delivered 
to Hall’s clerk in court to take a copy of the 
same. 

On April 30, 1711, the plaintiffs alleged that 
Swiney’s answer to their bill was very imperti- 
nent; and it was ordered that the answer be 
referred to Mr. Rogers to certify whether it 
was impertinent or not, 

On May 17 the Master reported that portions 
of Swiney’s answer were impertinent ; and on 
July 4 it was ordered that the Master’s report, 
and all matters ani things therein contained, 
stand ratified and confirmed by the authority 
and decree of the court to be observed and 
performed by all parties thereto according to 
the tenour and true meaning thereof, unless 
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Swiney and Hall should within eight days after 
they received notice thereof show good cause to 
the court to the contrary. On November 24 
it was proved that due notice was given to 
Swiney and Hall of the above order, and that 
no cause had been shown to the contrary. It 
was therefore ordered that the order of July 4 
be made absolute ; and it was referred back to 
Mr. Rogers to expunge the impertinent matter 
out of Swiney and Hall’s answer, and to tax 
the plaintiffs’ costs in respect thereof. 

On December 10 Swiney’s counsel alleged 
that about Easter term last an agreement was 
concluded between the parties that all proceed - 
ings between them should be dismissed the 
court without costs on either side, and that an 
instrument in writing for that purpose was 
signed by all the parties; but that, notwith- 
standing this agreement, the plaintiffs had 
since proceeded with the cause. It was there- 
fore prayed that the order of November 24, 
obtained since this agreement had been entered 
into, should be discharged. The court ordered 
that the said order be referred to Mr. Hiccocks 
to certify whether any such agreement had been 
entered into. 

On January 22, 1711-12, the Master reported 
that he found that whereas by consent of all 
parties the written articles of agreement, dated 
March 10, 1708, had been cancelled and 
delivered up, but there was still an account 
depending relating to the profits of the 
theatres from July 1, 1709, to June 10, 1710, 
the parties, on or about May 19 last, entered 
into a bond of arbitration of the penalty of 
£4000 to stand to the award of James Craggs 
and Henry Brett, Esquires, touching the said 
account ; and subsequently there was an agree- 
ment entered into by the parties in both causes, 
on May 29, that a recognisance taken by and 
before Mr. Pitt, one of the Masters of this 
court, entered into by Richard Castleman, of 
the Inner Temple, gent., Thomas Perrin, of 
Mark Lane, merchant, and Paul Jarvis, citizen 
and goldsmith, dated about March 31 last, of 
the penalty of £4000, be vacated and cancelled, 
and that all such books, writings, &c., as had 
been brought before the Master be returned and 
delivered up. This agreement had, on June 1, 
been made an order of the court. 

By an order of February 12, 1711-12, it was, 
by consent, agreed that the matters in dispute 
be referred to Mr. Hiccocks to end and deter- 
mine the same; the Master was to examine 
all parties, and make a report by April 29, or 
the parties were to be at liberty to proceed as 
advised, Accordingly, on that day the counsel 
for Wilks, &c., defendants in the original suit, 
came and alleged that Swiney had used several 
delays to prevent the said reference taking 
place, and had put in an examination which 
the defendants were advised was insufficient; 
that Swiney was upon a fair account indebted 
to the defendants in upwards of £1000, and 
that he was prepared to go beyond seas, as 
appear. d by an affidavit made. It was there- 
fore prayed that a xe exeat regno be issued 
against Swiney. Swiney’s counsel rerlied that 
Swiney was anxious for the reference to proceed, 
and prayed that the time for the Master to 
make his report be enlarged. Whereupon it 
was ordered that a writ of ne cxeat reyno should 
issue against Swiney, endorsed £500 in words 
at length; and it was referred to the Master to 
certify whether Swiney’s examination was 
sufficient or not; and it was further ordered 
that upon Swiney’s giving security, to be 
allowed by the Master, to abide the event of 
the account, and to perform the award to be 
made, the time for the Master to make his 
report be enlarged by one month. 

On May 8, Mr. Cowper and Sir Thomas 
Powis, Swiney’s counsel, alleged that it 
appeared by the books of the theatre that the 


defendants were indebted to Swiney ; yet they, 





upon suggestion that the balance of the 
accounts was upon their side, had obtained an 
order for a ne exeat regno against Swiney. It 
was, therefore, prayed that the defendants 
should give security to abide the event of the 
accounts, and that the ne excat regno be dis- 
charged. The court ordered, by consent, that 
both sides should in a week give security in 
£1000 to abide the event of the account, aud 
to perform the award to be made, and that 
upon Swiney giving such security, the said 
writ be superseded, and the order discharged ; 
and the time for the Master to make his report 
was enlarged to the first day of Michaelmas 
term, the parties, and any others that the 
Master thought fit, being examined by him ; 
and if Hall would not agree to abide by the 
Master’s award, then Wilks, Cibber, and 
Doggett were to be at liberty to proceed 
against him as they should be advised. Thisis 
the last we hear of the case; for, as Cibber 
says, Swiney found the receipts of the opera 
(in the sinking condition Collier had left it) so 
far short of the expenses that ‘‘he was driven 
to attend his fortune in some more favourable 
climate, where he remained twenty years an 
exile.” G. A, AITKEN. 
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BINWALD, A. De Cripssiano et Oxoniensi Antiphontis, 
— Lycurgi codicibus. Breslau: Kvebner. 


1M. 

Ozyozkmwi0z, A. Untersuchungen iib. das III. u. 
XVI. Buch der Odyssee. Brody: West. 1 M. 
DE LA VILLE DE Miemont, H. La Moselle d’Ausone: 

édition critique et tradition francaise, Bordeaux: 
Vve Moquet. 10 fr. 
DomaniG, K.. Der ** Klésenaere’”? Walther’s v. der 
Vogelweide. Paderborn: Schiningh. 1M, 2) Pt. 
FRENZEL, J. Die Entwickelung d. relativen Satzbaues 
im Griechischen. Paderborn: Schiéningh, 1 M. 


20 Pf. 

SCHLOTIMANN, H. Ars dialogorum componendorum, 
quas vicissitudines apud Graecos et Romaro; 
subierit. Leipzig: Fock, 1M. 20 Pf, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DAMPIER. 
Brom!ey, Kant: August 31, 1839, 

Permit me to say somewhat for my fascina- 
ting old acquaintance, Dampier. When I read 
in the ACADEMY (August 31) that his life had 
no more importance than that of a dozen piti- 
ful scoundrels—that he was brave as a burglar— 
not less cruel than a slaughtering ruffian—and 
that his sole distinction among arrant knaves 
was his power of description—I can but rub 
my eyes, and wonder if that can be the man 
whose every word I have read and re-read with 
delight. I confess that to my untutored mind 
he seemed a prince of observers, worthy to lead 
in the line of those discoverers who do honour 
to this country. 

Did each of the other ‘‘ dozen of the mercen- 
ary, ruffianly, sea-going adventurers of his 
day” write a treatise of 112 pp. ‘“‘Of the 
Trade-winds, Breezes, Storms, Seasons of the 
Year, Tides, and Currents of the Torrid Zone ” ? 
If it isa“ ruffianly lust of slaughter ” to pity as 
Dampier pitied the monkeys, how many sports- 
men of the present day must be honoured with 
such a character? Here is the ruffian speak- 
ing out: ‘‘ After I have shot at one and broke 
a leg or an arm, I have pitied the poor creature 
to sec it look and handle the wounded limb.” 
Is it the bravery of a burglar to go up a 
barbarous country alone, and on foot, ‘‘ being 
desirous to see as much of itas I could”? Ona 
that expedition he 


‘* hired a Tonquinese for about a dollar to be my 
guide. This, tho’ but a small matter was a great 
deal out of my pocket, who had not above two 
dollars in all, which I had gotten on board by 
teaching some of our young seamen plain sailing.”’ 
Is this the ‘‘mercenary’? man? Moreover he 
set out, thus halving bis fortune, and with but 
a dollar in his pocket, 


‘‘ forced to make short journeys every day by 
reason of my weakness; yet I was not discouraged 
from the journey, being weary of lying still, and 
impatient of seeing somewhat that might further 
gratify my curiosity, tho’ the weakness of my 
body did now require better accommodation.” 
And what was this ruffian’s first care in a boat 
wreck? ‘I had nothing of value but my 
Journal and some drafts of land of my own 
taking, which I much prized, and which I had 
hitherto carefully preserved.” 

I appeal to any impartial reader if Dampier’s 
own narrative can show any trace of the 
cruelty of those who ‘‘shed the blood of 
innocent men, women, and children,” &c., &e. 
The careful, thorough, scientific spirit of 
observation, the discussion of his sailing 
observations, the indomitable energy in 
unpaying research, as well as the lucid, genial 
manner of his record, will ever place Dampier 
as an honourable forerunner of the geogra- 
phers, anthropologists, and naturalists of later 
times. All honour to his memory ! 

W. M. FLinpErs PErRiz. 








“ OLEO,” “‘CLEVE,” ‘‘CLEEVE.” 
Oxford: August 31, 1883, 
In the Old English Miscellany (a collection, be 
it noted, of Middle English pieces), edited for 
the Early English Text Society by Rev. Dr. 
Morris, the poem entitled, ‘‘ A Luue Ron” from 
the Jesus MS. I, Arch. i. 29, contains the 
stanza, 1, 65-72 : 
‘* Hwer is paris and heleyne, 
pat weren so bright and feyre on bleo ? 
Amadas, tristram, and dideyne, 
yseude, and alle peo? 
Ector wip his scharpe meyne, 
and cesar riche of wordes feo? 
Heo beob iglyden ut of be reyne, 
s0 be schef is of pe cleo.” 


|The editor glosses the last two lines in the 
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margin—‘‘They have passed away asa shaft from 
the bowstring,” explaining cleo in the Glossary 
as=‘‘ clew, hank, bowstring”’; and in accord- 
ance with this he prints ‘‘schef[t]” in the text. 
But the rimes bleo, peo, feo = blee, thee, fee, 
show that cleo = clee cannot be ‘‘clew”; and 
the history of clew shows that it never meant 
‘‘string” or “thread,” until modern times 
when people had used clew or clue in a figura- 
tive sense so often that they had forgotten its 
literal meaning of “ball” of yarn. What then 
is cleo? ‘The Moral Ode,” printed from the 
same MS, in the same volume had already sup- 
plied the answer ; 1, 343 says: 
wis poms gob vnnebe ayen ba cleo, ayeyn be heye 
hulle, 
these go with difficulty against the steep, against 
the high hill,” 
where the other MS. read ‘‘cliue.” Cleo is for 
cleof, cleove, the modern ‘‘cleve,” or ‘‘ cleeve.”’ 
This word is an ancient doublet of ‘‘ cliff,” 
which in O.E. had originally nom. sing. clif/, 
pl. (with u-fracture) cleofu, whence, by level- 
ling came two forms, clif, cliff, pl. clives, cliffs, 
and cleof, cleve, pl. cleoves, cleves. In earlier 
literature the word is common in all the senses 
of “cliff,” e.g., ‘‘called Albion of the white 
rockes and cleves whiche appere upon the sea 
costes’’ (Harrison’s Exhort. to Scottes, 1547). But 
in the south west of England, where it is still 
a living word, it means not merely (nor indeed 
chiefly) a sea-cliff, but a steep slope, or hill- 
side = Scotch brae. Thecleves of Dartmoor are 
well known to all visitors of that district ; but 
the word is equally common in Somersetshire, 
where it gives its name to the parish of Old 
Cleeve, to Huish Cleeve, Bitter Cleeve, Cleve- 
don, Cleveland, and numberless place-names in 
different counties. See a good explanation in 
that great thesaurus of South-Western English, 
Mr. Elworthy’s West Somerset Word-Book, 
where he mentions that any steep field is a 
‘*cleeve,” just as in London any acclivity is a 
‘ hill,” 

The passage in the “ Luue Ron” is thus: 
‘*They have glidden (slipped) out of the rain, 
asthe sheaf has from the slope.” The idea 
might be that of a sheaf literally gliding down 
a cliff or steep; but more probably, that all 
these olden lovers have passed away as com- 
pletely as the sheaves of other years have dis- 
uppeared from the hillsides. ‘‘Glide” is a 
favourite word of the author, and we need not 
press ‘‘out of the rain,” though sheaves are 
really taken out of the rain. Cleo seems also 
to be the first elemeat in Cleobury Mortimer, 
the birthplace of the author of Piers Plow- 
man. 

The ‘‘cleves” of Dartmoor have figured a 
good deal in the newspapers and tourists’ books 
of late years under the erroneous spelling 
‘‘ cleave.” This is etymologically wrong, since 
ea is not the legitimate offspring of the older 
co, ee; but it might be enduredif it did not lend 
itself to an entire misunderstanding of the 
word on the part of those who, seeing it so 
spelt, straightway connect it with the verb to 
‘** cleave,” and think of it as a cloven or cleft 
place, a gorge, chasm, or cleugh. I have 
humerous quotations from clever holiday 
articles in London payers in which it is so 
treated. Even that delightful observer of 
nature, the late Richard Jefferies, wrote in Red 
Deer, x. 199: ‘*The corresponding terms to 
knap and knowl! for rising ground are coombe and 
cleeve for hollows”; which, so far as the 
last word is concerned, is asimple error. One 
cannot doubt that the writer hearing ‘‘ cleve ” 
applied probably to the steep side of a coombe, 
misunderstood its meaning, and associating it 
by instinctive ‘‘folk-etymology” with the 
notion of cleaving, misapplied it to a cleft or 
hollow between heights. He ought here to 
have written ‘‘ coombe or bottom.” 

Of the two good spellings cleve and cleeve, the 


‘ former is, I think, preferable. It has been used 
by Blackmore and other modern writers, it co- 
incides with the M.E., it agrees with eve, and 
it is quite unambiguous. 

J. A. H. Murray. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ CLOUGH.” 


Oxford: August 31, 1889, 

In my letter to the ACADEMY last week I 
suggested the possibility of connecting our 
English ‘‘ clough” with the old German word 
* clingo,”’ supporting the etymology by phono- 
logical analogies, and by the very significant 
fact that the two words have precisely the same 
meaning. 

It is quite possible that some may find a 
difficulty in accepting this etymology on the 
ground that the phonology of the O.H.G. 
clingo is not quite clear on the hypothesis of 
its being in ablaut relation with O.E.*cloh. It 
may be said that apparently in theablaut series of 
verbs with nasal consonant, grammatical change 
from nx(nh) to ng only occurs regularly in the 
weak or zero grade, the vocalisation of which 
grade is ung not ing; as, for example, in con- 
trast with O.E. zon (= Sihan), O.H.G. dihan, 
Goth. beihan, primitive Germanic 4/pbinx, benx 
of the medium grade, we find in the weak 
grade the O.E. Suwngen (past participle), from 
Germanic stem bung-. We should expect there- 
fore (some may say) the form *clungo instead of 
clingo. Well, is this to be held a valid 
objection to the assumption that O.E. *cloh is 
connected with O.H.G. clingo? I think not, as 
it seems to me analogous cases can be pro- 
duced. 

The etymological connexion of our ‘ reel” 
with ‘‘ring” apparently involves an ablaut rela- 
tion precisely analogous to that between *cloh 
and clingo. Mod. Eng. “reel,” O.E. hréol is a 
contraction for *hréhil, which is an umlaut 
form of *hroéhil=*hronxil-, from Germanic 
Vy hranx. the strong grade of «/hrenx, whence 
with grammatical change may be derived O.E. 
and O.H.G. hring, the modern ring (so Prof. 
Kluge in Englische Studien, xi. 512). 

In connexion with this point the relation 
between Guth. breihan, ‘‘to press,” and O.E. 
Sringan may be brought forward. In this case 
we find on the one hand Goth. breihan=*pbrihan, 
from y/pbrinx, brenx, and, on the other hand, 
O.E, Sringan from ybring, breng. That is to 
say, although the Gothic and O.E. forms be- 
long to the same medium grade, one form is 
affected by grammatical change, the other is 
not. A good example of grammatical change 
occurring not in the weak but in the strong grade 
is to be found in O.E. hengest, ‘‘ horse,” as com- 
pared with Icel. hestr. For hestr = *hihistoz = 
*hinxistoz, from Germanic /hinx, ¥henx of the 
medium grade, whereas O.E. hengest = *han- 
gistoz of the strong grade (see Noreen, Altis- 
liindische Grammatik, § 264), 

A. L. MAYHEW. 
Settrington Rectory : September 2, 1899. 

Mr. Mayhew, in his eagerness to catch others 
tripping, often trips himself. He begins by 
misrepresenting what I have said. 

I have not, as he asserts, attempted an ex- 
planation of the ‘“‘English” word clough or 
cleugh, ‘‘a ravine.” My brief note referred to 
another word of similar sound, the Celtic cloch, 
a ‘‘stone,” which in its Anglicised form of 
clough or clogh occurs in more than 400 names 
of Irish townlands. As an instance, I give the 
common name Cloghan, ‘the stones,’’ found 
in all parts of Ireland, and denoting, according 
to Dr. Joyce, ‘‘a row of stepping-stones across 
a ford on a river’ (Joyce, Lrish Names, i., pp. 
363, 412), Mr, Mayhew is therefore in error 


when, in the contemptuous style which he 
habitually adopts towards other writers, he 
asserts that ‘‘as clowgh does not mean a stcne, 








we may dismiss this guess without the slightest 
hesitation.” ‘‘Clough” does mean a stone in 
more than 400 names; and my explanation is 
not a ‘‘ guess,” but the etymology accepted by 
all Celtic scholars. 

We have this word also in Wales and Scot- 
land. As for England, I have only given one 
example—the Yorkshire Cloughton. Here, if 
anywhere, we might expect to find a Celtic 
name, as Cloughton was the stronghold and 
refuge of the Celts. The circular pits on 
Cloughton Moor, defended by entrenchments, 
and surrounded by numerous barrows, mark the 
site of a British town. I know of no ravine 
which would make it possible to explain the 
name from the English cleugh, ‘‘ a cleft’’; but, 
on the other hand, we have the remains of two 
megalithic monuments, called on the ordnance 
map ‘‘druidical circles.” Cloughton was the 
Yorkshire Stonehenge; and as clough is a 
regular Anglicised form of the Celtic cloch, ‘‘a 
stone,” and is used, as in the case of the huge 
dolmen called Clough Togal, to denote mega- 
lithic monuments, I venture to think that in 
the name of Cloughton we have a reference to 
the great standing stones or cloughs which 
formed the ‘‘druidical circles,” and that this 
‘* guess” cannot be dismissed ‘‘ without the 
slightest hesitation.”” Moreover, the Domesday 
forms Cloc-tune and Cloc-tone are phonetically 
nearer to the Celtic cloch, ‘‘ a stone,” which has 
given us the word clock, and possibly clog, than to 
the imaginary Old English cloh which Mr. 
Mayhew has evolved from bis internal con- 
sciousness, 

Isaac TAYLOR. 








THE OLD NORTHUMBRIAN GLOSSES IN MS. 
PALATINE 68, 
London : August 29, 1889, 

I am inclined to think that herut beg is not 
(as is assumed by Prof. Napier in the ACADEMY 
of August 24) @ scribal error for herutbergae, 
but a synonym of that word. The O.E. beg, a 
berry, is a well-authenticated word: the 
plural beger, begir, occurs in the Epinal, Corpus, 
and subsequent Glossaries, while the com- 
pound beigbeam is used to render the rubus of 
the Vulgate in Luke xx. 37. 

In the absence of any better explanation of 
the obscure word brondegur, it is perhaps 
permissible to suggest that the second element 
may be an eccentric spelling of  eher, 
wher < *ahur, ear of corn, The compound 
brond-eher might very well denote ‘‘ smut” in 
wheat (cf. German brandkorn) even though 
brond alone had no other meaning than ‘‘ bura- 
ing”; and it is worth remarking that the 
exact etymological equivalent exists in the 
Swedish brandax. The use of g for h under 
such conditions is certainly a difficulty ; but 
(as Prof. Napier remarks with reference to 
the supposed corrupt form herut beg) the MS. 
was written by an Irishman; and, besides, 
it is conceivable that the surd spirant became 
sonant before it disappeared altogether, as in 
the West-Saxon form é¢ar. The mark of 
abbreviation over the final r of brondegur 
might, I suppose, represent any inflexional 
syllable; in this case it would be cither the € 
of the dative sing. or the -wm of the dative 
plural, 

HENRY BRADLEY. 








PROF, DE LAGARDE AND GIORDANO BRUNO. 
East Anstey Rectory, Dulverton: Sept. 2, 1869. 
May I correct an unfortunate slip in my 
review of Prof. de Lagarde’s edition of Bruno 
Italian works in thelastnumber of the ACADEMY! 
Instead of a ‘‘ consistent Romanist”’ I sho 
have classed the editor as a consistent Protes- 
tant of the traditional school. I was misled by 
a catalogue of his works among a number of 
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Romanist writers without any distinguishin 
mark to show that he was a Protestant, an 
also by his pitiing Romanist writings against 
those of Bruno. [ have to beg his pardon, 
and also that of your readers, for the mistake. 
Perhaps, however, I may be permitted to add 
with reference to the animus which he seems to 
manifest against Bruno, that the chasm between 
a consistent Romanist and a Protestant of the 
traditional school is not unbridgeable. 
JOHN OWEN. 








SHAKSPERE’S ‘*‘ MAKE ROPE ’S IN SUCH A 
SCARRE.”’—‘‘ ALL’S WELL,” iv. ii. 38-9. 
Lichfield: August 31, 1859. 
Dr. Leon Kellner sends me a reference to 
another instance of this construction with 
‘* make,” in The Foure Sonnes of Aymon (about 
A.D. 1489), Early-English Text Society (1884), 
i. 129, 1. 7: 
‘* And whan they were well clene, the good lady 
made bryxg lynnen and other clothes for to chaunge, 
and to eche of theym a mantelle of fyne scarlet 
furred with hermyns.”’ 
Made bryng = caused to be brought. Perhaps 
some reader of the ACADEMY knows examples 
of this usage between Caxton and Shakspere. 
In a paragraph about the Lichfield MS, 18 
in to-day’s ACADEMY the Early-English 3 is 
misprinted y. That MS. often writes ‘‘ got3,” 
“*hat3,” &c., for ‘‘ goeth,” “ hath,” &c, 
F, J. FURNIVALL. 








SCIENCE. 
MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. XL. 
No. 4. (Baltimore.) In this number (pp. 293- 
306) Prof. Cayley resumes and finishes his 
memoir ‘‘On the Surfaces with Plane or 
Spherical Curves of Curvature.”” Mr. F. Morley 
(pp. 307-316), in a note ‘‘On the Geometry of a 
Nodal Circular Cubic,” takes the case of a 
circular cubic, with double focus on itself, 
which has been discussed by Schriéter and 
Durége in Crelle (Bd. v.), with the additional 
feature that the curve is nodal. This is an 
interesting bit of geometrical work, and is 
illustrated with several figures. ‘‘On the 
Functions defined by Differential Equations, 
with an Extension of the Puiseux Polygon 
Construction to these Equations ”’ (pp. 317-328), 
by Mr. H. B. Fine, gives a simple determination 
of possible groups of terms, left undetermined 
by Briot and Bouquet in their memoir “‘ Pro- 
priétés des Fonctions défivies par des Equations 
differentielles.” M. E. Goursat contributes a 
memoir (pp. 329-372), ‘‘Sur les Solutions 
Singulitres des Equations Différentielles Simul- 
tances,”’ in which he establishes, by direct pro- 
cesses, results most of which are given in M. 
Darboux’s classic paper, ‘‘Sur les Solutions 
singulitres des Equations aux Dérivées 
partielles.” ‘‘Electro-magnetic Waves and 
Oscillations at the Surface of Conductors” (pp. 
373-387), by Mr. H. A. Rowland, is likely to be 
very useful. In it the author works out some 
cases of electro-magnetic waves and the oscilla- 
tions of electricity on a conducting body. The 
volume closes with a short note by Mr. J. C. 
Fields, entitled ‘‘The Expression of any 
Differential Coefficient of a Function of any 
number of Variables by aid of the correspond- 
ing Differential Coefficients of any n Powers of 
the Function, where nis the order of the Differ- 
ential Coefficient ” (pp. 388-396). 


Treatise on Trigonometry. By W.E. Johnson. 
(Macmillan.) It will be noticed that thisis not 
an elementary treatise, and so is not intended to 
io schoolboys to trigonometrical studies ; 

ut i 
“is intended first for students who are b2gianing 
the subject, but are hoping to proceed to more 





advanced mathematics [thereby many of our school 
friends are excluded], and s:condly for those who 
ate wishing to revive their study of trigonometry, 
and to extend it beyond the limits of an ordinary 
elementary text-book.’’ 

The author, in our opinion, has well carried 
out his second intention. The work before us 
is the largest one on the subject we know; this 
arises from the fact that 


‘‘ with the purpose of bringing out clearly the 
train of reasoning required to establish and expound 
[certain] principles, it has been thought desirable 
to make short digressions into geometry, algebra, 
and the theory of equations.” 

Much space is devoted to the modern circles, 
and many interesting proofs and exercises con- 
nected therewith are given. In the algebraical 
division the hyperbolic functions are well 
treated. Spaceis devoted to interpolation, and 
the last two chapters on imaginary and complex 
quantities and the geometrical interpretation 
of imaginaries are especially well done. The 
book can be confidently recommended as supply- 
ing to more advanced students much that they 
would have tolook for in many different works, 
and school teachers will find much sugges- 
tive matter in the earlier chapters. Answers 
are given, except to some few of the mis- 
cellaneous exercises at the end. 


Statics for Beginners. By J. Greaves. (Mac- 
millan.) The Hlementary Statics is too hard a 
book for the generality of schoolboys; the 
work before us is thoroughly suited to intro- 
duce them to the subject and to lead them 
some way into it. The whole of the text is 
well within the reach of intelligent pupils, and 
is tersely and clearly expressed. In chap. ii. 
the parallelogram of forces is deduced from 
the laws of motion, and in chap. iii. Duchayla’s 
proof is offered as analternative. The ordinary 
subjects of an elementary text-book are dis- 
cussed, and in addition there is a short account 
furnished of the principle of Work, from which 
the author deduces the condition of equilibrium 
ofthe screw. Asin the more advanced treatise, 
several important examples are carefully 
worked out. In the solution of exercise ii., p. 46, 
there is a confusion of letters, and the answers 
to cap. v. ex. 7, cap. vi. ex. i., appear to be in- 
— We have not detected any other mis- 

es. 


An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, for the 
use of Schools and Students in Universities. By 
Rev. I. Warren. (Longmans.) Thisis a handy 
book for junior students. It is the first part 
only of a work on mechanics, and frequent 
reference is made to Part ii., which will treat of 
dynamics. A distinguishing featureis the great 
number of exercises and the collection of 
Dublin examination papers which contain 
examples in dynamics as well as statics. An 
experimental proof only is given of the 
parallelogram of forces. For other proofs, 
the reader is referred to Appendix i., Part 2. 
When the work is issued in a complete form, of 
course, there will be no objection to such 
reference, but at present it is somewhat 
tantalising. A note at the end discusses, with 
reference to a paper by the Rev. T. K. Abbott 
in the Philosophical Magazine for January, 1887, 
‘To what order of Lever does the Oar 
belong?” Students reading for Dublin ex- 
aminations will find this little book very useful, 
and others will find matters of interest to 
repay perusal. 


The Students’ Plane Trigonometry. By Thomas 
Roney. (W. H. Allen.) The feature which 
distinguishes this work from its many rivals is 
foreshadowed in its further descriptive title, 
‘*a Comprehensive Manual for the use of 
Schools, Colleges, and Private Students, with 
upwards of 1500 Exercises, specially adapted 
to the present system of Examinations.’ There 
are 571 pages, thus distributed: 397 are 
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taken up with what is usually called the 
practical part of the subject, treated in seven- 
teen chapters ; chap. xviii. discusses Demoivre’s 
theorem, with some of its applications ; 
pages 435 tothe end contain the answers with 
@ good deal of helpful detail. The typeis large, 
and, on the whole, clear; the figures are a 
little shady, but this is the fault of the paper 
and not of the autbor. The whole work gives 
evidence of great painstaking on the part of 
the writer, and any student who cannot get up 
the elementary portions of the subject re- 
quired for entrance and other examinations 
from it cannot blame Mr. Roney for lack of 
fulness and clearness of exposition. The only 
fault we have to find is that school life is too 
short for all our elementary treatises to be 
thus fully written. The student has the 
remedy in his own hands, and must select or 
have selected for him, a limited course of 
reading, and carefully work the examples, 
which are in the main taken from examination 
papers. None, the author says, have been 
a to his knowledge, from other text- 
ooks. 


Elementary Algebra, with numerous Examples 
and Exercises. By R. Graham. (Longmans.) 
This work covers the usual ground of 
an elementary treatise. The distinguishing 
feature of it is the full and admirable treat- 
ment of factors, the chapters on which subject 
we have read with interest and profit. The 
book is a good practical résumé, well adapted 
for school use. The numerous examples have 
been taken from Dublin, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
and other examination papers ; aud answers are 
given. 


A Course of Examples in Elementary Arithmetic, 
for the use of the Lower Forms at Eton. By 
J. P. Carter and R. C. Radcliffe. (Eton: 
Drake.) A well printed and carefully graduated 
collection of examples, many of which are 
intended for oral practice, suitable for use in 
junior forms. Answers to the more difficult 
exercises are given. In addition, there are 700 
miscellaneous questions for out-of-school 
practice. Such tables as are required are 
furnished at the commencement. 


Solutions of the Examples in Higher Algebra. 
By H. 8S. Hall and 8. R. Knight. (Macmillan.) 
Thisis the fitting complement of the text-book. 
The modern practice of accompanying the 
collections of “conundrums” which find a 
place in our modern Algebras is an admirable 
one, especially with reference to the ‘‘ increas- 
ing class of students who read mathematics 
without the assistance of a teacher.” We wish 
the authors of our text-books on Dynamics and 
other branches of Applied Mathematics would 
follow in the same track. We have read a 
great number of these solutions, and have found 
them to be well suited to their purpose, as they 
are concisely put, and yet no necessary steps 
are suppressed. The two works taken together 
will enable an intending candidate for a 
scholarship to prepare for, and get a good idea 
of what he may look to get in, an ‘‘ Algebra ” 
paper. 

Woolwich Mathematical Papers. Edited by 
E. J. Brooksmith. (Macmuillan.) This is a 
simple collection of the papers ‘‘ for admission 
into the Royal Military Academy for the years 
1880-1888,” nineteen sets in all, which will be 
very useful to teachers and pupils. The editor 
has supplied answers to most of the questions. 
In some of these we have found a few clerical 
errors, which, however, are readily corrected. 


The Uses and Triwmphs of Mathematics. By 
V. E. Johnson. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) This 
is a defence of mathematicians from a charge, 
brought by a lady against the race, of being 
‘‘ wet blankets” in society, aud of spending 
their time in trying to ‘‘ square the circle”’; 
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wherein, of mathematics, ‘‘its beauties and 
attractions [are] popularly treated in the lan- 
guage of everyday life.” The subject is 
handled under the various heads: the uses, the 
triumphs, the limits, the beauty, the attractions, 
the poetry, of mathematics, with a chapter on 
metaphysical or spiritualistic mathematics, and 
an appendix on the ‘‘squaring of the circle.” 
The statements are of a very general character, 
and are supported by numerous quotations from 
the ‘“‘orbs of heaven,” and the writings of 
Emerson, Tyndall, Liebeg (in one place), 
Whewell, Bacon, Proctor, and others. The 
essay is fairly interesting; but we doubt if it 
will convince any who need convincing, for the 
praise is too vague, and there are some state- 
ments which are—‘‘ not to put too fine a point 
upon it’’—questionable. A few misspelt names 
and grammatical slips seem to show that the 
‘* proofs”? were hastily read. No harm will be 
done by a perusal of the book; and, perchance, 
the lady objector in question may have seen the 
error of her ways and be now willing to admit 
a mathematician within the circle of her 
acquaintance. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


MEssrs. BLACKIE & Son will publish imme- 
diately a translation of the well-known 
Organische Chemie of Prof. Bernthsen, of 
Heidelberg. The translator is Dr. George 
McGowan, of University College, Bangor; and 
the original text has been specially brought 
up to date for this edition by the author, who 
has throughout shown keen practical interest 
in the perfecting of the English edition. 


Pror. McKEnpDRICK’s Special Physiology, in- 
cluding nutrition, innervation, and reproduc- 
tion, will be published in a few days by 
Messrs. MacLehose & Sons, of Glasgow. This 
volume will complete Dr. McKendrick’s 
‘*Text-Book of Physiology,” of which the 
first portion, including General Physiology, was 
published last year. 


Pror. J. L. LoBieEy’s illustrated work on 
Mount Vesuvius—dedicated by special per- 
mission to the King of Italy—will be issued 
during this month by Messrs. Roper & 
Drowley. 


A NEW volume, by the author of ‘The 
Treasures of the Earth,” entitled Glimpses of 
Animal Life, is announced for early publication 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Ceci Carus-WILson has published in 
pamphlet form (Poole: Woodford) a paper 
read by him before the Bournemouth Society of 
Natural Science on ‘‘ Musical Sand.” It con- 
tains the results of his own observations and 
experiments on the sands of Studland Bay, 
where he was the first to notice the phenomenon, 
similar to that recorded by Hugh Miller in 
1850 in the Isle of Eigg. We believe that the 
subject is now being scientifically investigated 
in America, 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tuk forthcoming number of the Dubylonian 
and Oriental Record—which is now published 
by Messrs. Triibner & Co. as well as by Mr. 
David Nutt—will contain the following 
articles: ‘‘Western Origin of the Early 
Chinese Civilisation,” by Prof. T. de La- 
couperie; ‘‘ A Discourse of King Chosroes, the 
Immortal-Souled,” by Dr. L. ©. Casartelli ; 
‘‘A Buddhist Repertory,” by Prof. Ch. de 
Harlez; ‘Early Semitic Names in Baby- 
lonian Contracts,” by Mr. W. St. Chad. Bos- 
cawen ; ‘‘ Avestic Studies,” by Dr. W. Bang. 


ArTER the interval of little more than a 
year, Prof. Eggeling has been able to issue the 
second partof his elaborate catalogue of the 





Sanskrit MSS, in the Library of the India 
Office. The first part dealt with Vedic litera- 
ture, and enumerated 566 MSS. This second 
part makes a beginning of the immense field 
of scientific and technical literature, comprising 
grammar, lexicography, prosody, and music. 
The total number of MSS. catalogued is 561, 
almost identical with the number in the first 
part; and again the vast majority are due to 
the untiring industry of H. T. Colebrooke’s 
collectors. Prof. Eggeling’s full description of 
the several MSS., and notes upon their con- 
tents, &c., show the pains he has devoted to a 
comparatively thankless task. 


Part III. of Epigraphia Indica: the Record 
of the Archaeological Survey of India (London: 
Triibner) contains a facsimile of the famous 
twelfth edict of Asoka at Shahbazgarhi, in the 
Punjab, reproduced by photozincography from 
the impression recently taken by Dr. Burgess. 
Of Sanskrit inscriptions, edited with translation 
and introduction, there are three sets in this 
part. Prof. Biihler, of Vienna—in continuation 
of what has appeared in a former part— 
gives a Jain inscription from Kangra, in the 
Northern Punjab, which shows that Gujariti 
merchants were settled there in the thirteenth 
century. Then follow some eight inscriptions 
from Bundelkhand, edited by Prof. Kielhorn, of 
Gottingen, most of which relate to the Chandela 
dynasty of the tenth century, subordinate to 
the paramount Rajas of Kanauj. Lastly, Dr. 
Hultzsch, of Bangalore, gives two inscriptions 
from Gwalior, of the ninth century, which 
likewise refer to paramount Rajas of Kanauj. 
Several of these inscriptions had previously 
been published by Sir A. Cunningham ; but they 
are now edited from more accurate impressions 
supplied by Dr. Burgess, and the editors have 
also availed themselves of the great advances 
recently made in Indian epigraphy. It would 
hardy be too much to say that the dark period 
of Hindu history before the arrival of the 
Mohammedans is now being continually 
illuminated from coins and _ inscriptions. 
Epigraphia Indica, we may add, is printed by 
the superintendent of government printing at 
Calcutta, to whom subscribers should address 
themselves. Four quarterly parts, each of 
about 56 pages super-royal quarto, besides 
—_ are given for an annual subscription 
of 18s. 


THE second December part of the Indian 
Antiquary—which we have only just received 
—besides containing a very copious index for 
the year’s volume, also gives a notable paper 
by Mr. J. F. Fleet, entitled ‘‘Summary of Re- 
sults regarding the Epoch and Origin of the 
Gupia Era.” Mr. Fleet here recapitulates 
the cumulative evidence which confirms the 
indirect statement of Alberuni that the 
Gupta era dates from A.D, 319-320, and further 
that this date must be regarded as that of their 
rise to power, and not as that of their down- 
fall. He also shows that the computation of 
years in the Gupta era must be referred to 
** current ” and not to ‘‘expired’”’ years, thus 
differing from the system of the Saka era, which 
refers to ‘‘expired” years, Finally, with 
regard to the reason why the Gupta kings 
fixed on A.D. 319-320 for the commencement 
of their era, he is disposed to find the explana- 
tion in their connexion with the Lichchhavi 
family of Nepal. This last argument, how- 
ever, is entirely hypothetical, resting upon a 
different foundation from the other ones. 








FINE ART. 
THE ART MAGAZINES. 


THE Portfolio contains two plates of more 
than average quality. One is a brilliant 
etching by Mr. Kdward Slocombe, of La Rue 
du Vicomte, Rouen, full of well-drawn figures, 


skilfully introduced ; the other is an exquisite 
little engraving by Mr. E. P. Brandard, after 
R. P. Bonington. The original of the latter is 
a small drawing in the South cy ge 
Museum, called ‘‘A Heath traversed by a 
Winding Road.” The text of the number is 
unusually varied. Mr. Loftie, on Westminster 
Abbey; Mr. A. H. Palmer, on that excellent, 
but to this generation comparatively unknown, 
animal draughtsman, Mr. Joseph Wolf; Mr. 
Walter Armstrong, on the Paris Exhibition ; 
Mr. Hamerton, on the Eiffel Tower ; and Prof. 
A. H. Church, on Japanese Sword Guards, are 
all worth reading. 


THERE is much in Mr. J. Aldam Heaton’s 
hints on “‘ Beauty in Colour and Form,” iu the 
Art Journal for September, which is worth 
attention from those who have not studied the 
subject. Temperance and gradation are not, 
however, all that is requisite to produce fine 
colour ; and without some taste in arrangement 
it is not so easy to make flowers ‘‘ go with” 
one another as the reader might suppose from 
Mr. Heaton’s teaching. The number is a 
little overweighted with local architectural 
articles, though Mr. Eustace Balfour on Had- 
dington Abbey, Mr. William Lethaby on 
Northamptonshire Steeples, and Mr. Loftie on 
Hampton Court are all interesting. Mr. Briton 
Riviere’s clever picture of ‘‘ Pallas Athene and 
the Herdsman’s Dogs” is well reproduced in 
photogravure. 


Miss ‘‘ FRANCESCA”” ALEXANDER’S beautiful 
work in pen and ink is known to so few except 
by Mr. Ruskin’s praise that we welcome the 
reproduction of one of her drawings in the 
Magazine of Art. It cannot, however, be said 
to be successful. Not only is the delicacy of 
her lines lost, but the plate is poor and dull in 
texture and tone. A lively article by the 
editor on the Kernoozers’ Club, illustrated by 
Mr. Harry Furniss; some fine woodcuts by 
Jonnard of some pieces of the ‘Sculpture of 
the Year”’ ; and Mr. Hodgson’s reminiscences of 
Frederick Walker, contained in a paper called 
“An Artist’s Holidays,” are the most notable 
things in a very interesting number. 


In the pages of L’ Art for August, the im- 
portance of the Retrospective Exhibition of 
French Art now at the Trocadéro is, we are 
glad to see, receiving due recognition. Most 
of the magazine is, indeed, occupied by a series 
of articles by M. Jules Mannheim, illustrated 
by numerous blocks of the most interesting 
objects in this collection. 


Tue last part of the Jahrbuch der Kéniglich 
Preussiscshen Kunstsammlungen embodies as 
usual a vast amount of careful research. Dr. 
Justi’s investigations into the work of Hiero- 
nymus Bosch in Spain bear fruit in the first 
article, which is illustrated by a woodcut of an 
impressive picture of the mocking of Christ, 
now in the Escurial. The head of Christ, sur- 
rounded by those of his brutal tormentors, is 
singularly noble in its patient endurance. The 
art of the Van Eycks forms the subject of two 
articles—one by Otto Seek on the altarpiece at 
Ghent, and another by Hugo V. Tschudi on the 
‘‘ Madonna mit dem Karthaiiser” and other 
pictures recently attributed to Jan. An admir- 
able etching by A. Kriiger of the portrait 
(supposed to be of Arnolfini) at Berlin accom- 
panies this article. 








ASSYRIOLOGY IN THE NORTH. 
Stockholm: Sept. 1, 1889. 
I HOPE next week to send the ACADEMY some 
account of the Oriental Congress which is at 
present assembled in Stockholm. By way of 
preface I will now say something about the 
Oriental collections of Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
which I have visited on the way. I must first, 





however, express my acknowledgment of the 
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ve’ eat kindness and courtesy I have ex- 
joe Aa in both places, where every facility 
has been afforded me for examining the monu- 
ments and copying texts. 

At Berlin the new museum of antiquities and 
casts from Western Asia was opened to the 
public last July. Though not large, it contains 
a number of unique treasures, chiefly derived 
from the expeditions of Messrs Humann and 
Puchstein, Foremost among them are the 
Hittite sculptures of Sinjirli and the casts of 
the Hittite reliefs at Boghaz Keui. A whole 
room is devoted to these, and their importance 
for the study of Hittite art can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. From Sinjirli has also come a 
colossal basrelief of Esar-haddon, representing 
the king with the same symbols beside him as 
are found upon his monument at the Nabr el- 
Kelb. In front of the king are two prisoners, 
one of them being a Syrian and the other the 
Ethiopian prince Tirhakah, who is depicted as 
a negro. The inscription which is engraved on 
both sides of the stele states that Tirhakah had 
been smitten from Iskhupri to Memphis, ‘‘a 
distance of fifteen days’ journey.”” Even more 
remarkable than this stele is another of equally 
colossal proportions from the same locality. 
This has a long inscription carved upon it in 
relief, in Aramaic characters and the Aramaic 
language, stating that it was erected by his son 
to Panammu, king of Samahla, the contem- 
porary of Tiglath-pileser. The monument is 
the most important yet discovered in the do- 
main of Semitic epigraphy, not excepting the 
Moabite Stone and the Siloam Inscription ; and 
the light it throws on the character of early 
Aramaic will be a surprise to most scholars. I 
hope that Profs. Sachau and Schrader will soon 
be able to make its contents known to the 
world. 

The rich collection of cuneiform tablets from 
Tel el-Amarna rivals in interest the objects from 
Sinjirli. Among them are two letters in the 
unknown languages of Mitanni and the neigh- 
bouring Hittite region, the Jongest of which has 
just been published by Drs. Abel and Winckler. 
A very curious object is a bronze bowl from 
Toprak Kaleh, near Van, on the inside of the 
rim of which are four Hittite characters. From 
the same place have come a silver bracelet ter- 
mivating in the heads of serpents ; iron weapons, 
including a double axe-head; an enamelled 
bronze statuette, and bronze shields, like those 
in the British Museum, bearing the name of 
Rusas, who reigned at Van 650 B oO. 

Among the Babylonian antiquities I may 
mention a contract-tablet dated at Sippara in 
the second year of Sin-sar-iskun, one of the 
last kings of Assyria, whose name has been 
misread Bel-sum-iskum ; and the fragment of a 
tablet inscribed with Babylonian cuneiform on 
one side and with Greek characters in an un- 
known language on the other side. Similar 
fragments exist in the British Museum. 

Those who wish to know more about this 
remarkable collection must consult the Ver- 
zeichnis der Vorderasiatischen Altertiimer und 
Gipsabgiisse (Berlin; Spemann), which has been 
issued by the directors of the museum at the 
moderate price of sixpence. It is the best 
catalogue I have ever come across, and as 
instructive to the scholar as to the ordinary 
visitor to the museum. 

The Hermitage at St. Petersburg, rich as it 
is in other collections, contains little that has 
come from Aesyria and Babylonia. A few 
Babylonian cylinders, in fact, represent all that 
it possesses in this department of study. One 
of these cylinders, however, is interesting on 
account of its inscription, which consists of five 
lines of Accadian. It gives us the name of a 
new patesi or ‘‘ High-Priest,”” Khunnini, and of 
& new district over which he ruled. This was 
the land of Kimas, from which in early times 
the Babylonians obtained their copper. Khun- 





nini also gives himself the title of sakkanakku, 
the oldest example of the title yet discovered. 
On another cylinder mention is made of the 
Canaanitish goddess Asratu or Asherah—mis- 
translated ‘‘ grove” in the Authorised Version 
—who is associated with the hitherto unknown 
god Ratanu. 

In the Oriental Library of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences a very curious clay tablet 
is preserved which was found in the ruins of 
Babylon, and purchased by an Armenian gentle- 
man at Bagdad in 1810, according to the 
certificate of the consular agent of ‘‘ his Im- 
perial Majesty, Napoleon the Great.” The 
tablet is of considerable size, and in excellent 
condition. I copied the inscription upon it, 
and found that it was a contract, dated in the 
eighteenth year of Darius, for the sale of 200 
sheep for 15 manehs of silver. The sheep were 
to be brought into Babylon, and two days were 
specified upon which the money could be paid. 
If it were not paid on the second day, interest 
was to be charged upon the sale-price, at the 
rate of one shek+l per month for each maneh. 
If, however, the public collections of St. Peters- 
burg offer little to the Assyriologist, they are 
amply supplemented by the magniticent private 
collection of Mr. Golénisheff. Mr. Golénisheff 
possesses more than twenty of the mysterious 
‘*Kappadokian” cuneiform tablets, first brought 
to light by Mr. Pinches, most of them in a very 
perfect condition. They have enabled their 
owner and myself to solve the last problem of 
cuneiform research which still awaited solution. 

By comparing his tablets together, Mr. 
Golénisheff had succeeded in determining the 
true values of several characters which had 
been misread, or not read at all, by Mr. 
Pinches and myself. He had also detected 
the presence of a large number of proper 
names, most of them of a specifically Assyrian 
character, like Asur-rabu, Akhi-Asur, and 
Asur-malik. Starting from this foundation, 
I soon found that the language of the tablets 
was Assyrian, but Assyrian which displayed 
the same curious peculiarities as that of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets from Northern Syria. 
Thus Kaph becomes Gimel, as in dubbi-ga, ‘‘ thy 
tablet,” and illiga, ‘he went,’ just as it does 
in the letters of the King of Mitanni to the 
Egyptian monarchs. Moreover, similar for- 
mulae and phrases to those of the Tel el- 
Amarna letters occur in the Kappadokian 
documents; and since the forms of the char- 
acters used in both are much alike, while the 
grammar shows the same stage of development, 
I conclude that the library from which the 
Kappadokian tablets have come belongs to the 
age of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty. It 
seems to have been established in a temple 
named Zuasazu. The evidence of the proper 
names tends to prove that an Assyrian colony 
was settled there, whose dialect was tinged 
with local peculiarities. As was natural, the 
dialect appears to have incorporated a certain 
number of non-Semitic nouns, probably bor- 
rowed from the native languages of the country. 
The tablets relate to trading transactions and 
the like. Here, for example, is the provisional 
translation of one of them : ‘‘ Deposit 18 shekels 
of silver on account. Asur-malik the son of 
Ena-Zuim, the son of Zugania, has the goods. 
He shall pay for them at the end of four 
months, but if he has not paid, Qa(?)zalli, 
the limmu, and Asur-miekhi the sailor shall 
(exact ?) the interest for each month after the 
four months. Witnessed by Ena-Asur, the son 
of Eradi and Garia, the son of Subesi.”” Other 
tablets begin with the formula: ‘‘ Say thus to ” 
such and such persons. 

At Helsingfors I visited the very interesting 
museum of Finnish antiquities which has been 
formed there, and examined the squeezes of 
the still undeciphered inscriptions and rock- 


sculptures which have just been brought back { 





by a scientific expedition from Minussinsk and 
the banks of the Yenissei. The inscriptions are 
in the same characters as those published by 
Klaproth some years ago in the Journal 
Asiatique. The excavations undertaken by the 
expedition have resulted in the discovery of 
a large number of objects of bronze and iron, 
many of which are of a most peculiar shape. 
They resemble a flat diamond, from one of the 
points of which issues a short spit. What 
their use could have been I cannot conjecture. 
A, H. Sayce. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE Prince of Wales and other members of 
the royal family have consented to act as 
patrons of the exhibition of works of art illus- 
trative of sport, to be held during the coming 
winter at the Grosvenor Gallery, and also to 
lend contributions from their own collections. 


Mr. RvsKIN’s museum at Walkley has been 
handed over to the Sheffield Corporation on 
loan for twenty years. A document, ratifying 
the loan and giving the corporation immediate 
possession of Mr. Ruskin’s art treasures, was 
signed on Tuesday last by the trustees of St. 
George’s Guild. The museum is to beremoved 
to Meersbrook Hall, which was purchased by 
the corporation a few years ago. 


AN amusing story comes from Paris of the 
sale of a picture by Meissonier at the Hotel 
Drouot for a hundred francs. It was knocked 
down at this price to one of a fraternity of 
dealers bound not to bid against one another, 
and none of them appears to have discovered 
that a prize had been secured till it was sub- 
mitted to an expert. We have no reason to 
laugh at such ignorance on the part of cur 
neighbours. We have our ‘‘ Christies ’’ and our 
** knock outs,’”’ and our masterpieces which sell 
for ‘‘a song”’ under the noses of ‘‘ connoisseurs.” 





THE STAGE, 


‘“pHE MIDDLE-MAN.’’ 


A nurgiep visit to the theatre, paid between 
two long railway journeys, may not be the 
best occasion for gauging very critically the 
merits of an exciting four-act play; but I 
must decline to «ttribute altogether to a 
month’s sojourn in the hills the enthusiasm — 
for it wes nothing less—with which, on 
Friday in last week, ‘‘ The Middleman” in- 
spired me. Mr. Jones has done, I am con- 
vinced, a very remarkable thing. He has 
produced the play which his earlier work, good 
as it was, gave us no actual right to exact 
from him, but of which it did unquestionably 
afford the promise. And now the promise is 
fulfilled. Three dramatic pieces stand out— 
in my mind at least—as the true dramatic 
events of the last couple of years. One of them 
is ‘‘ Sweet Lavender,’’ the obvious comedy of 
which the town has understood from the very 
first, while its pathetic suggestiveness has 
been recognised more scantily. The second 
is ‘‘ The Little Lord Fauntleroy,” which, like 
‘Sweet Lavender,” has been as exquisite in 
the interpretation of the principal characters 
as in the writing. And the third is Mr. 
Jones’s ‘‘ The Middleman ’’—a piece not 
without faults, the precise like of which I do 
not perceive in the other pieces I have praised, 
but eminently dramatic, vigorous, fresh, full 
of the exhibition of human emotion, and 
of very pungent comedy besides. 
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Mr. Jones’s principal character, one Cyrus 
Blenkarn—played by Mr. Willard in a way 
that sets at rest for ever the question as to 
whether in emotional parts this actor finds 
his real vocation—this Cyrus Blenkarn is 
a Bernard Palissy of our time: a potter, 
doublé dun artiste: an enthusiast, that is to 
say, and a genius, who forgets the days of the 
week and the recurrence of meal-times; who 
loves his children passionately, but thinks 
they must wait for his discoveries; who 
hankers after a certain glaze, the glaze of 
a bygone period—as the violin maker may 
hanker after the master’s varnish, the amber 
varnish of Stradivarius. Blenkarn, indeed, is 
an artist—an artist from head to foot—doomed 
by his temperament to be engaged in the 
battle which is to be fought for ever between 
Art and the Philistine. And such a character 
Mr. Jones has most sympathetically con- 
ceived, most skilfully executed, as regards 
each literary touch—each evidence of insight 
and style. And such a character Mr. Willard 
has embodied with the greatest skill he has 
ever, as yet, displayed; and what is particu- 
larly noticeable in his performance, where so 
much is noticeable, is that his tenderness is 
even greater than his imprecation. 

Around this figure of Cyrus Blenkarn, and 
affecting his fortunes for evil or for good, are 
a group of worthy and unworthy people. No 
one ridiculously faultless—for the more de- 
lightful and poetic of his daughters has been 
betrayed into a sin of Love—but one or two, I 
think, a little unnecessarily bad, if truth to 
typical human character is what is now in 
debate. Though if the purpose or machinery of 
the play has alone to be considered, I allow that 
it is necessary fur Joseph Chandler to be not 
only the narrow - thoughted employer of 
labour and the conventionally-minded person 
that we should expect him to be, but mean, 
pretentious, deceitful to boot : an employer of 
labour wholly selfish, egotistic, and grasping 
—the dream of the Socialist, not quite the 
reality of our manufacturing districts. But 
Mr. Jones required no doubt to take just the 
strongest instance he could lay his hands 
upon. His Mr. Chandler is not a type; but 
he is a permissible exception. His managing 
man, Batty Todd, is just as mean, though one 
does not find any fault with him for not being 
perfectly content to do nothiag but ‘share in 
the glory that attaches to the name of Joseph 
Chandler.” Those who are, in the main, 
virtuous and admirable— Jesse Pegg, Captain 
Chandler, Mary, Nancy, and one or two others 
—are virtuous and admirable in more typical, 
in less exceptional, fashions. Jesse Pegg is 
fidelity itself ; and nothing is funnier, and very 
little is prettier, in the play than his love affair 
with the practical Nancy. Nancy is true to 
the life, and as true in the acting of Miss 
Annie Hughes—piquant and sensible and 
helpful—as in the conception of the author. 
The two other people with whom we are 
mainly concerned are Captain Chandler and 
Mary. Captain Chandler has committed a 
fault which, when one looks at Mary, it is 
really difficult to believe of him—it would be 
about as easy and as natural, one thinks, to 
a gentleman to approach Mary with roughness 
as it would be to him to plough a brutal line 
across the daintiest and dreamiest of Whistler 
etchings or to smash a delicate figure from 
Dresden or from Chelsea. But, let that be— 








Captain Chandler has committed the fault, and 
desires to make atonement. We live in a 
world in which the only atonement is marriage. 
Mary, herself—with the words Mr. Jones has 
given her, with the tones and looks Miss 
Millett bestows on her—is, notwithstanding 
that which has happened, ingénue to the core. 
And that, no doubt, was why it did happen— 
a Mildred Tresham of Mr. Browning, put into 
prose, but into prose that is never prosaic. 
She is, at bottom, the worthy daughter of a 
man who is essentially artist—in both are 
characters of a profound simplicity, characters 
of infinite feeling. 

One must mention that Mr. Chandler is 
played with discretion and force by Mr. Mac- 
intosh : not with subtlety and pomposity ; that 
Mr. Esmond is to the full as sympathetic as he 
ought to be as Captain Julian Chandler; that 
Mr. Garden is homely and natural as Jesse 
Pegg; that Mr. H. Cane is really excellent 
and original as Batty Todd ; that Mra. Brooke 
is good in one very small part, and Miss Eva 
Moore elegant and engaging in another. And 
then one must pass on to consider in a little 
more detail that performance of Mr. Willard’s, 
which, taken in conjunction with the strong 
purpose of the play, and with its very remark- 
able execution, guarantees to ‘‘The Middle- 
man,’’ I am convinced, one of the longest runs 
of the year. Mr. Jones’s moral, Mr. Jones’s 
purpose, has apparently something in common 
with that of the promoters of the ‘‘ Arts and 
Crafts”; but while, as what are called *‘ prac- 
tical people,” it is the duty of these promoters 
to hold their annual show, it is Mr. Jones’s 
business as an ertist to preach his moral only 
tbrough his art; and, though he has scarcely, 
in the present instance, adopted art’s usual 
way—that of “telling a truth obliquely ”"— 
though he has indeed been for an artist 
unusually direct and outspoken—yet his 
purpose, as I conceive it, is thoroughly accom- 
plished. He has said his say with remarkable 
vigour, with emotion, and with charm. He 
has shown us, not what a middle-man must, 
but what a middle-man may be. 

And now to Mr. Willard. I have men- 
tioned already by implication that Mr. Wil- 
lard’s tenderness is even more noteworthy 
than hisforce. When he wants “‘ revenge ’— 
in a spirit that is, no doubt, as dramatically 
effective as it is detestably un-Christian—he is 
not a whit more really forcible and convincing 
than when he is giving vent to the pent- 
up love he has cherished for both of his 
children. Mr. Willard, then, is moving; and 
Mr. Willard is, of course, energetic and 
decisive; but he is admirable not chiefly 
after all because he is these, but because he 
has understood, down to the very ground, the 
character Mr. Jones has invented, or has not 
so much invented as had the penetration to 
perceive. From the very moment of his entry 
Mr. Willard gets your attention and holds it. 
His Cyrus Blenkarn comes in, exquisitely 
naive and visionary; dreamy and uvkempt; 
profoundly sensitive and a little lost. Later 
on—not to speak, of course, of the force and 
eagerness and excitement, which can escape 
no dullard’s observation, which have no need 
to be pointed out—later on, his Cyrus Blen- 
karn shows the actor’s quiet humour, and his 
sense of courtesy, combined. Nothing in this 
matter is better than his scene with the busy- 
bodies who interrupt the potter at his work. 





Never in our time has there been shown so 
well upon the stage the absorption, the frenzy 
almost, of high artistic labour, yet the capacity 
for gentleness of the man who pursues it. 
There was wanted real imagination to convey 
these, and Mr. Willard has had the imagination. 
Let me add, though it is but a small matter in 
comparison, that the actor has had the good 
sense to perform accurately as they really are— 
and not loosely so that only the ignorant can 
believe in them—the operations of the potter 
with his clay and his furnace. The man’s 
mind and the man’s work—Mr. Willard has 
understood both; and he presents with extra- 
ordinary vividness, with delicacy, and yet 
somehow always with characteristic breadth, 
the record of Cyrus Blenkarn’s fortunes. 
Freperick WEDMORE. 








MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Review of the New York Musical Season, 1888- 
1889. By H. E. Krehbiel. (Novello.) The 
special object of this compilation is to give a 
complete record of music performed at New 
York, but the well-known critic of the 
Tribune newspaper has added thereto many in- 
teresting and instructive critical comments. 
Dvorak’s clever Symphonic Variations he aptly 
describes as ‘‘the creation of a musician in 
whom are combined in an almost equal degree 
the capacity to originate interesting ideas and 
present them in a fascinating manner.’ There 
is a thoughtful article on Wagner’s ‘‘ Rhein- 
gold.” Mr. Krehbiel appears to us to look at 
it in the right light—as a preparation for the 
more complex trilogy. In poetical and musical 
beauty it is naturally inferior to these, for it is 
the exposition of matter which is afterwards 
fully developed. In speaking of Grieg’s 
‘*Peer Gynt” music as “ not strongly imagina- 
tive but undeniably pretty,” he seems scarcely 
to do it justice. We venture to think it highly 
imaginative and more than pretty. In the list 
of operas given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House we find that ‘‘ La Juive” of Halevy 
drew larger audiences than either ‘‘ Faust” or 
‘‘Aida.” Why isit never givenin London? The 
season consisted of sixty-eight performances, 
of which no less than thirty-three were devoted 
to Wagner. His works brought into the ex- 
chequer of the Opera House an average of 
16,540 dollars each, while the nine operas by 
other composers yielded an average of 10,421 
dollars. Facts, as Mr. Krehbiel truly remarks, 
are stubborn things. There is a long and in- 
teresting article on readings of movements of 
Beethoven’s seventh and eighth Symphonies. 
The volume has a capital index. 


Historical Programmes. By J. J. Hughes- 
Hughes. (Arliss Andrews.) Here we have a 
set of forty-three programmes, drawn up so to 
show the development of music from Pales- 
tring to Wagner. Some of the earlier 
numbers, such as the one on early French 
composers, or the one entitled ‘‘ Predecessors 
of Bach and Handel,” are well arranged and 
present pleasing variety. Two and a half pro- 
grammes devoted to Mendelssohn, with but a 
half and a quarter programme to Schumann 
and Chopin, show that the scheme is not 4 
recent one, At the present day one would, at 
the very least, give to all three equal impor- 
tance. There are other weak points in these 
penoramic programmes, but the idea is a good 
one. Mr. Hughes tells us in his preface that 
all the music was actually performed by 4 
‘little society of amateurs’’—small, perhaps, 
in numbers, but certainly great in enterprise. 

J. 8, SMEDLOCK. 














